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In the Hollywood jungle, 
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melee. But Cover Girl 
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happy standing up 


by Bernard Wolfe 


TwO things set Biff Jordan off from the general run of 
men, and even further from the specific run of cowpokes. 
He cried a lot, and he had a tendency to get migraine head¬ 
aches. 

Few people, of course, knew exactly why Biff cried so 
easily. The top M-U-K executives were in on it, but they 
were sworn to secrecy. They had had no inkling of Biff’s 
peculiarity when one of their talent scouts spotted him in a 
carhop’s uniform at a drive-in restaurant, liked his high 
ockets and caved-in cheeks and Yale-lock pelvis, and 
rought him in for a screen test. The minute he climbed on 
a horse, he sobbed like a baby. Where the script called for 
a sad note, he was great, the tears gushed. But when he was 
supposed to be happy, things going fine, great day in the 
morning, the tears still gushed. The director tried to ex¬ 
plain : there was nothing inherently tragic about being on a 
horse, it depended on a man’s mood when he mounted the 
horse, sometimes he could be sad, sometimes he could be 
happy. Biff nodded, he got the point immediately. But the 
moment his foot hit the stirrup, he began to howl. The 
mere process of mounting Old Paint seemed to break his 
heart. Why, he couldn’t say. 

Psychologists who were called in couldn’t find the answer. 
A battery of medical men was consulted, to no avail. Until 
one day a serologist, a student of the histamines, made some 
allergy tests on the skin of Biff’s bony back. "It’s not hy¬ 
steria, gentlemen!” the blood-reaction man said. "It’s 
asthma! This young man has a specific allergy to horses— 
horses and nothing else!” At first the M-U-K executives 
were appalled to learn that the problem was not passion but 
horsehair. But then they got hold of themselves and began 
to think. What were moviegoers, a bunch of allergy experts ? 
From the outside, an asthmatic looks like Oedipus, go sue 
somebody. On the other hand, it had to be faced: a cowpoke 
with real dimensions, sometimes he had to weep in the saddle 
and sometimes laugh—he couldn’t be weeping all the time. 

"No problem,” said a brisk vice-president. "When we 
want sobbing and Oedipus troubles, we put the kid on a 
horse. When we want grins and jokes and the happy-go- 
lucky note, we keep him away from the horses. So he’s only 
happy standing up. That’s bad?” 

They were out of the woods. The first picture was made— 
"Agony in the Saddle,” described on the billboards as a 
Sophoclean passion play of the badlands, tragedy in stir¬ 
rups—and it was a box-office smash. Overnight Biff became 
a national hero. Biff Jordan Fan Clubs sprang up in all the 
whistle stops, his picture was on the cover of Time, and one 
little magazine suggested that, in playing the male as a 
male impersonator, Biff was the first existentialist cowboy. 

But his migraines wouldn’t go away. 


Before he became a movie star, Biff had never had a 
headache. But then, he had never had a girl, either. Now 
that he was famous and began to have money, Biff found he 
was developing a big interest in girls. More specifically, 
after he had his first one, he found that he needed a lot of 

them, and regularly. The wife he acquired along the way 
didn’t count, because she claimed to have a bad sacroiliac 
which might be permanently damaged by any unusual ac¬ 
tivity. If he went for more than 48 hours without a girl, 

then, as regular as clockwork, he got what he called "a 
splitting migraine in the head.” For this reason, he had to 
send a lot of wires to various friends before he went on a 
trip anywhere. For this reason, too, the Broadway columnist, 
Benny O. Bliss, had given Biff the not too endearing nick¬ 
name of Don Coyote. 

Biff ran up very large bills with Western Union before 
each of his trips. It was because he hated to get those mi¬ 
graine headaches. Migraines had a tendency to make him 
cry even more than horses did. 

That Friday, early in the afternoon, the Broadway press 
agent Mort Robell got a telegram from Biff Jordan. It read 
as follows: "SADDLING OLD PAINT AND HIT¬ 
TING THE TRAIN FOR THOSE EASTERN BAD¬ 
LANDS PODNUH. ON WAY TO PARIS TO MAKE 
SOME PIX. WEARING BEST SILVER SPURS FOR 
LAST ROUNDUP WHICH SHOULD BE BLONDE BUT 
NOT PLATINUM AND PLENTY STACKED AND 
WILLING. CONTACT ME AT USUAL HOTEL LATE 
TONIGHT. HOW THEY HANGING. DON COYOTE.” 

When the wire came, Mort was still in bed. It upset him 
so that he couldn’t get back to sleep, though it was only 2:30. 
Ignoring the green-mold taste in his mouth, he lit a cigar 
and lay there unhappily, getting a greener-mold taste. He 
like to be accommodating to Biff because Biff paid for each 
accommodation at the rate of 50 crisp ones and up, and Mort 
was just now in a financial bind where he could use even 
five, crisp or not. But he was also in a type of contact bind. 
Right then, he was short of contacts. Matter of fact, at 
that particular moment, he only had one girl client, a TV 
bit actress named Betsy Bugbee. Betsy was blonde, not plati¬ 
num. But she was also a simpy virgin. Nothing in her head, 
for sure, but sequins and scented soaps and figure-eights in 
the Radio City skating rink. 

"Betsy Bugbee,” Mort said contemplatively to the spotted 
ceiling. "All over rompers. A no-poot green cherry. Man 
he’d be Jack the Ripper with that snatch—they don’t call him 
Don Coyote for nothing.” 

He thought some more. He lit another cigar and made a 
(Continued on page 47) 
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Since the days of the Romans, all-time 
champions at the art of throwing the high- 
spirited, long-distance binge, the world’s liveli¬ 
est parties have been traditionally fomented by 
art students whose appreciation of color and un¬ 
inhibited temperaments often provide new di¬ 
mensions to merriment. This year’s frolic of the 
New York Art Students’ League advanced the 
tradition. Costuming themselves around a Shakes¬ 
pearean theme and with Shirley Jones as Juliet 
(far left) the reigning Queen, the young paint¬ 
ers and their models came early, posed and 
preened for photographers, then quickly got 
to the business of crowding all the fun they 
could into a tumultuous, Bacchanalian night. 


On the scene sketches by Louis Priscilla 



























There were Romeos and Antonys, Fal- 
staffs and Festes, Ophelias, Violas, and, 
of course, the Ladies Macbeth. For a fes¬ 
tive while the whole rich tapestry of the 
Bard’s imagination paraded and danced 
around the ballroom of the midtown hotel 
like some twisted midsummer night’s 
nightmare. As refreshments waxed and 
self-consciousness waned, most of the 
people at the party forgot their mas¬ 
querades and started to be themselves. 
By 2 a.m., every man was on his own. 


























Louder and louder the party roared, 
and later and later. There were tiffs 
and fistfights here, stolen kisses there, 
and creeping exhaustion everywhere. 
By 4 a.m. they were going home, or 
on to later and wilder revels—some 
together, some with partners they 
didn't arrive with, some alone, and a 
few unaware that they were leaving. 
The three witches from MACBETH 
had stirred their bubbling cauldron 
and out of it had come one of the 
friskiest parties New York, or any 
other town, had seen in years. Amid 
the dawn and the debris there was lit¬ 
tle left—a weary Caesar, a Morpheus- 
smitten model—but even through the 
hangovers almost everyone admitted 
it had been one hell of a ball. 
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TOWER 


No one ever looked as afraid as Amy did 
when she started to run toward the tower 


by Michael Phillips 


\N E’D been clear out to the cemetery and we’d climbed the 
hill and now it was getting dark—or seemed to be, it had been 
gray since morning, and wet—but Amy had that look. She 
said, "Josh,” in her quiet way, and I knew what she wanted 
to do. 

I said, "Let’s go home.” 

She shook her head. We were on the road that goes by 
the Lindamood farm, six miles from town and a mile from 
the river. Across the farm you could see the brush that went 
all the way to the bank, thick wild raspberry bushes and 
stingweeds and grass as high as your waist. Amy was smil¬ 
ing and looking that way. 

"It’s late,” I said. 

"No it isn’t,” she said, and shook her head again. "Josh, 
listen!” 

I did, but there wasn’t anything to listen to. The cows 
were frozen solid, it seemed like, and there was no wind 
to speak of. 

"Do you hear it?” she said. 

"No,” I said. "Hear what?” 

But I knew. One time up in the attic of my folks’ place 
when it was raining and she’d been sitting at the window 
for I can’t remember how long—hours—she pulled the 
same trick. I asked her then what she thought she heard 
and she said she heard the grass drinking! 

I squeezed the horn on my bike, hard, and said, "Amy, 
come on, let’s go home.” But she didn’t answer or make a 
move to tell she knew who I was. 

"It’s the river,” she said, finally, in a whisper. 


I got turned around fast and pedaled a few feet and 
stopped. "Amy, listen, it’s all soaking wet and muddy down 
there and you’ve got on a good dress.” 

She moved her head and looked at me. Sometimes she 
gave me this look. "I want to see Beckman,” she said. 

I wasn’t surprised. It had been in her mind all day and 
that was why we were here, on this road. 

"What makes you think he’s home? He could be any¬ 
where.” 

"He’s there,” she said, "and you don’t want to go because 
you’re afraid of him.” 

"That’s a lie,” I said, but it wasn’t, exactly. Beckman al¬ 
ways had made me a little afraid. Like the way you’d be 
afraid of a wild animal that’s behind bars and can’t get at 
you only sometimes its eyes turn your way. But I wasn’t 
the only one. Whether they’d admit it or not, most of the 
people in town were at least nervous of him. He was In¬ 
dian—old and almost helpless, but there was something 
about him that wasn’t right. Not just the ragged clothes 
he wore, or the smell of him, or the way he had of follow¬ 
ing you around, watching, even; it was just something. 

Amy said, "It isn’t for Beckman, anyway. I want to go 
down to the river.” I could tell she was lying. 

"Goddam it, Amy. I’m not going.” 

Her face relaxed. "Then you wait for me, Josh.” She 
didn’t look like a fourteen-year-old girl at all, but more 
like a woman who’d gotten her way in spite of everything. 
I didn’t know what to say. I only knew that it had all gone 
the way she wanted. It didn’t give me much choice. 

"Fine,” I yelled. "But you go down there and I’ll let 
your pa know.” 

"Please wait for me.” 

I wondered what to do. There wasn’t anything actually 
wrong with going to the river, of course. Only, I was 
scared. I remembered seeing Beckman just that morning 
and the thought of it sent a little chill down my back. He’d 
been watching one of the railroad men root a pack of 
hoboes out of the jungle, standing there to himself on the 
other side of the tracks, dirtier than any of the bums, watch¬ 
ing. Later on when I was coming back from the grocery 
store I saw him again. This time he had found one of those 
great big rocks of his and he was pulling it down the road. 
They all looked the same, ordinary rocks, so you could 
never tell unless you went down to the river which 
tower they were for. Now I guessed it was for Sin, because 
the railroad man had been sort of rough. I didn’t know, 
though: Beckman had his own ideas on the subject. 

That was about all he ever did, too—hang around town 
and study you. My uncle Rand remarked to me, on Beck¬ 
man’s two towers there on the sand, that the old man 
simply had a Jehovah complex, in addition to being nutty as 
a squirrel, and was to be pitied. But somehow that didn’t 
come so easy. Not to me, anyway. Or to anybody, for that 
matter, except Amy . . . And she pitied just about every¬ 
thing that wasn’t quite right. Dogs, cats, snakes, it didn’t 
matter. 

I liked her, though. All the people, up to and including 
her father, who was all she had, thought she was queer, 
and I did, too, a little—but I liked her. At least I did when 
she was what you could call normal and I was with her then 
and could listen to her voice. It was the softest voice a girl 
ever owned, and her eyes were the biggest. 

I guess I felt sorry for her because of her father. He 
was in politics or something, I don’t know exactly what, 
but they say he wasn’t strictly honest and it’s certain he was 
blood-mean. To Amy especially. I don’t care how queer 
she was, he didn’t have any business keeping her shut up 
for days at a time like he did. Everybody talked about it. 





s 
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Beckman must have dragged a hundred stones down to the 
river on that score alone—but that doesn’t prove anything. 
According to him, my gagging up a lot of kittens, like I did 
once, and throwing them in the slew was sinful. I got a 
regular boulder for that. 

But Amy wasn’t scared of Beckman at all. Even though 
he reeked something fierce, she’d run after him on the 
street and walked with him as far as Five Points; and some¬ 
times she’d help him lug one of his damn rocks. That was 


a picture. It made me feel awful, just like I’d feel when she’d 
start on one of her peculiar talking sprees. We’d be riding 
along or coming back from school or something and all of 
a sudden she’d start. What did I suppose that dogs dreamed 
about when they were asleep? Did I think there were really 
people on the moon? How long did a tree live? I never 
knew what to say, but getting mad at Amy and not seeing 
her was even worse than putting up with her, so I invented 
answers. It didn’t make much difference, because she never 
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listened to me, anyhow. 

I think it was the funny way she made me want to sort 
of look out for her that kept us going together. It's what 
my Uncle Rand called "super-stupid" all right, since she 
had more courage than any two grown men; but at the 
same time you felt that if you let her go, she’d just blow 
away, or break. 

That’s why I was so mad when she went down to the 
river by herself. I watched her drop her bicycle and go into 
the bushes without even so much as a look back in my 
direction, and I sat there, scared and mad. 

Finally I decided I’d better go after her. 

I rode as far as I could on the bike and laid it next 
to hers. Then I went into the brush. The quiet got heavier, 
all soaked and heavy, now. Most of the wet was dew and 
leftover rain and there wasn't a wind to start it dripping, 
so it just hung there. With some sun it would have been 
pretty. Amy and I had gone down to one of the sandbars 
a few weeks back and then it was sunshine and she com¬ 
pared the water drops on the brush to diamonds and the 
spider webs to strands of jewelry, which was all right, they 
did look like that a little; but then she got the idea we 
were surrounded by chandeliers and you couldn’t stop her 
after that. 

Now I was close enough to hear the river, but it was a 
soft kind of sound that you had to hang on to, and I know 
Amy couldn’t have heard it from all the way out to the 
road. I went the only way you could, trying not to make 
any noise, for about a hundred feet. The brush thinned out 
a bit and I could see the edge of the river below. Then, 
because I was nervous, I walked faster, right to the rim. 

The first thing I saw was Beckman’s house-boat. It was 
exactly like an old woodshed, without any windows or 
anything, and square as a box. 

I looked for Beckman. Why it was, I can’t say, but I 
began to despise him. He was the cause of a lot of what 
was wrong with Amy, after all. Every time she saw him 
she’d start in with the silly things, every time, right after¬ 
wards. Then it wouldn’t be the same: I’d be a stranger. 

They weren’t anywhere on the sand. Over to the right, 
almost directly down, were the towers. Side by side. 

They’d grown quite a lot since I’d seen them last, which 
was a long time ago when a bunch of us kids did it on a 
dare. Now they looked like regular fortresses or castles—or, 
at least, the one on the left did. That was Beckman’s Sin 
Tower. It went up for fifteen feet or more, and the weight 
of all those rocks had pushed the bottom foundation rocks 
clear into the sand until you could just barely see the tops of 
them. How he managed to get anything up there is a ques¬ 
tion that I couldn’t begin to answer, because those were 
stones of all different sizes, not flat or anything, and they 
were just piled up, one on top of the other. I know he didn’t 
have a derrick or the right equipment, and I couldn’t see 
where he could lean a ladder against that stack because it 
looked like a deep breath would topple the whole thing over. 

The Sin Tower was leaning, I saw, to the left. Below it, 
about a third as big, was the other one, the Tower of Good. 
It was a scrubby looking thing. Not even a tower, exactly. 

I thought, by God, it’s pretty clear what Beckman thinks of 
our town, all right. 

The wet soaked clear through to my chest and I got up. 
Just as I did, I heard a laugh, and I knew it was Amy. You 
couldn’t mistake a thing like Amy’s laugh. 

It was coming from inside the houseboat. 

I cussed and climbed down the side of the cutaway. When 
I jumped, I didn’t stop to think what I was going to say or 
do but walked catty corner around the towers, where I 


couldn’t be seen from the door, which was open, and 
walked until I heard good. 

Amy’s voice was going. It sounded sad. "I could get it 
from Daddy," she was saying. "He carries an awful lot of 
money in his pockets and I could get it all." 

The next voice was Beckman’s. All dry and squeezed, like 
kindling snapping across somebody’s knee a mile off. Nobody 
had ever heard him talk that I knew of; Uncle Rand had 
figured he was dumb. "It. won’t do,’’ he said. 

"Why not?’’ Amy said. 

"Because, now, it wouldn’t. Just so." 

"I don’t care,” Amy said. "We could go clear to when¬ 
ever the river ends and then into the ocean and maybe India. 
I bet you didn’t know the Earth is practically all water!” 

Beckman did something, laugh I guess; I bit off a slice 
of finger skin. It was the kind of sound that people with no 
teeth make, a lot of air going in and out. 

I edged closer and scrunched down to see in without them 
seeing me. 

"Amy, now—’’ 

"You don’t want to go away.” 

"Can’t.” 

"Can, too. Beckman, we could sail all over, just us, and 
nobody to poke fun. Sleep all day and stay up nights, if 
we were of a mind, and catch flying fish for food.” Her 
voice got that well-it’s-all-settled tone. "I’ll get the money 
from Daddy and you’ll buy the boat and we’ll go.” 

I could see now. Beckman was sitting on the floor of the 
shack, cross-legged. There was dirt everywhere. His clothes 
seemed to have all melted from sweat and years and glued 
together; and looking at them, you couldn’t imagine that they 
had once been ordinary clothes in a store window. His beard 
was even whiter than usual, stubby white, like a fox ter¬ 
rier’s coat. It was clean looking, and the only thing con¬ 
nected with him that was, too. His face was all grooved 
and rutted and streaked with grime, eyes night-dark and 
hard as marbles. 

"Got work to do,” he said, after a while. "You oughtn’t 
to of come here.” 

Amy was leaning aginst the wall, her hands behind her. 
The difference between them was something to see! Her 
frock had dried so it looked as fresh and clean as it had 
in the early morning, her hair fell down over her shoulders 
like cornsilk, as fine and gold as that, and she was staring 
down at her feet. 

Beckman said he had to stay and build the towers be¬ 
cause he had been commanded to by God Almighty, and 
when God Almighty commands you to do something, you 
can’t turn your back. 

Amy didn’t say a word. She was real disappointed, I 
could tell, and hurt. 

Beckman said, "Go on heme, now. You oughtn’t to come 
here.” 

What Amy said then made me catch fire inside. She 
said, "I had to. No one else understands." She said, "Just 
you, Beckman. We’re the same. They don’t have any use 
for us, and they laugh, but—I know. When the wind sings 
you hear it, I know you do.” 

He sat there. 

"And you knew all the rest I do, too. I found out that 
the river is a woman, but that wasn’t news to you, and 
even if you can’t understand them, you hear the birds truly 
talking to each other. Don’t you?” 

He sighed. Then he said, "You’re crazy,” and stopped. 
"Get home,” he said. 

Amy’s voice trembled. "I don’t want to,” she said. "I'm 
{Continued on page 33) 





the BAT 


by Herbert Gold 


He was not much as a bat chaser 
but a champ at settling arguments 



H 


i E heard his wife’s voice from deep in first sleep. ’’Get 
up and kill it,” she was saying. 

"Wha’?” His own voice smothered and heavy-tongued, 
shocked him awake. ’’Kill it? Who?” 

’’You mean what. There’s a bat in this room. I’m afraid. 
Get out of bed and kill it.” 

She was right about a scared rustling, then a flop-flopping 
against the high ceiling, but the squealing was more that 
of a who than a what. Again the thick membrane thrust 
against the walls and squealed. ’’Where is it?” he said. 

’’All over, how should I know? Stop talking and kill him.” 
Now she had made the mistake: "It. Take a newspaper.” 

He switched on the lamp at their bed. The light agitated 
the creature. Frantically it went whirring this way and that 
across the room. He headed for the bathroom. 

’’Can’t you wait?” she demanded. 

’’You’re wrong, I just wanted to get a towel.” 

"What’s the matter with a newspaper?” 

When he returned with the towel she was propped up in 
bed with her eyes wide and pleased and her hands clutching 
the sheet high at her throat. Her hair was freshly combed, 
happily mussed. They must have just fallen asleep. She had 
fine little manners of pretty head-cockings toward the bat. 
"While you were choosing a towel from our collection, 
honey, the bat would have had time—would have had 
time—” She caught her breath without finishing. 

"Bats don’t do anything,” he said, watching the wide¬ 
winged creature, black and jittery, throb against a cornice. 
"Not even suck your blood, honey. They don’t. Only in the 
movies.” 

’’You don’t care how I feel,” she murmured, pouting bril¬ 
liantly. She pulled the sheet right under her chin and made 
her eyes round at him. 

The doll-baby stare disturbed him. He had been ready to 
climb onto a chair to swing at the bat with the towel, but 
he was suddenly ashamed of his nakedness (it was Septem¬ 
ber and very warm) and so instead he put the towel around 
himself. 

His wife began to laugh under the high-held sheets. She 
jiggled when she laughed like this. When you liked her it 
was an adorable movement, but he didn’t exactly like her 
just now. "Why are you laughing?” 

"Well, you did look funny. Tell you why, honey—too, 
skinny for a naked bat-hunter.” 

He climbed hastily into a pair of pajama bottoms. She 
studied his hairy shanks. 

"The bat is still there,” she said. "No, there. Kill it for 
me, honey.” 

It fluttered past the lamp; its shadow flickered huge across 


the wall. Once, as a child, he 
would have been afraid of it. Now 
he was afraid only of his wife. It 
had black wings and blacker veiny 
striations on the long, irregularly 
pointed spread of them. He imag¬ 
ined the rat’s body beneath the 
wings, but could not see it: smooth 
as wet fur, dark and secret, full 
of blood. But he could not see it. 
It clung at the ceiling. 

His wife was laughing. 

"Now what?” 

She held the sheet about her 
full, over-full body and said: "Now 
what good does it do to just stand 
there and stare at the beast? Are 
you going to fly up to the ceiling 
if you look hard enough?” 

He felt better in pajamas. Odd how his wife’s prettiness 
sometimes annoyed him. Odd also how unscared she seemed. 
"Look, Helen,” he explained, "I’m figuring how to reach it. 
It’s high. As long as it sticks at the ceiling—” 

"Sam! There it goes. Now you missed it again.” 

"Okay, okay, honey.” 

"If a girl can’t count on her own husband . . . There!” 

It fluttered across the room and Sam Donner jumped 
after it, grunting, flailing the newspaper. He scrambled 
against a low bench in front of her vanity and stubbed his 
big toe. He yelped with pain. 

"What’s the matter, darling?” his wife asked. "Cramps?” 
He sat on the bed and tried to blow on his foot. "Hit your 
knee or something? The toe?” She clucked consolingly. 
"Good thing you weren’t wearing your best shoes—would’ve 
really scuffed them. Please kill the monster for me, Sam.” 

"I think I broke the nail. It’s bleeding a little.” 

"Be careful it doesn’t ingrow, honey. P {-lease, Sam, you’re 
just trying to get me to forget about the bat . .” 

"All right, all right.” He crouched in the night-time 
room, stalking a winged thing while the world and the 
suburb slept. He climbed onto the bed. The springs jiggled 
and his wife said: 

"Oh, honey, do you have to?” 

The bat fluttered by. He crouched. The bat folded its 
wings against the ceiling above him. He jumped. 

There was a wet soiling noise. The creature fell whisper¬ 
ing against the floor and lay like dust in the corner. It was 
only dust now. Helen was down off the bed to look at it be¬ 
fore he was. She bent over it, her ripe body pink and dim¬ 
pled through the negligee. She bent and he stood behind her. 
The dirtied newspaper hung from his hand. She giggled. 

"What’s the matter?” 

She laughed from deep in her throat and turned, cute 
and small beside him without heels. She ran like a pleased 
child and burrowed into bed among the pillows, her breasts 
pink and peeping in happy motion. She was laughing with 
an enormous soft pleasure. 

"What is it, Helen? You must tell me.” 

"Look, it’s not a bat at all! I was fooled by the shadow. 
You were close enough to see—why didn’t you? It’s just 
an overgrown moth, that’s all. Nothing at all, honey!” 

"Yes, of course,” he said thoughtfully. 

"Why didn’t you see, big man? Why don’t you see now?” 

"You told me it was a bat,” he said. He lifted the news¬ 
paper, still dirtied from the crushed wings, squeezed it lov¬ 
ingly, and slapped her full and wet on the mouth. "Therefore 
it’s a bat,” he said to the huge surprised face of her. 
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CONSIDER that it was four o’clock of a Monday after¬ 
noon, and under the dishwater-gray shade (just the sort of 
shade one sees mostly pulled down over the windows of 
cheap hotels fronting the sooty elevateds of American cities 
where the baffled and the derelict loiter and shift their feet), 
under this one shade, in the window of a building off 53rd 
Street on Eighth Avenue in New York, the wizen September 
sun stretched its old finger to touch the dark, flutterless lids of 
Walden Blue, causing him to stir among sheets a week of 
dawntime lying-down and twilight getting-up had rumpled. 

Walden Blue always came awake like a child, without 
struggle or grimace, relinquishing sleep in accordance with 
the truce he long ago had worked out with it. He came awake 
with a sparrow stare, fast dissolving as the world was redis¬ 
covered around him, unchanged for his absence. He lay 
without moving, as a man used to waking beside the bodies 
of women will move most often either toward them or away, 
depending on his dream; lay, letting his water-cracked ceil¬ 
ing remind him (as it always did) of the gulleys of shack- 
roads back home where he would muddy his bare black feet 
when a child, and where, one shimmering-cicada noon, he 
had stood and watched a great, lumbering bullock careen 
toward him and become a Cadillac-ful of wild zoot-suited 
city boys, pomaded, goateed, upending labelless pints, sing¬ 
ing and shouting crazily at everything: "Dig the pick-ninny! 
Dig the cotton fiel’! Dig the life here!"; to bump past him. 
gape-faced there in the ruts, splashing mud over his go-to- 
meeting britches, and plunging on around the bend of scrub- 
pines where he once mused over an ant-hill in the misty 
Arkansas dawns—for all like some gaudy, led-astray caravan 
°f gypsies, creating a wake of rumor and head-shaking 
through the countryside. 

Walden Blue slid long legs off the bed, and for a moment 
of waking reflection—that first moment which in its limpid, 
almost idiotic clarity is nearly the closest human beings come 
to glimpsing the dimensions of their consciousness—he con¬ 
sidered the polished keys, and the catsup-colored neck of the 
tenor saxaphone which, two years before, had cost him $150 
on Sixth Avenue, becoming his after an hour of careful 
scales and haggling, and the gradual ease which comes to a 
man’s fingers when they lose their natural suspicion of an 
instrument or a machine which is not their own, but must 
made to respond like some sinewy, indifferent horse, not: 
reluctant to being owned but simply beautiful in its blooded^ 
ignorance of ownership. For on this saxophone Walden Blue 
made music as others might have made love, a kind of 
fugue on any bed; Walden made music as a business, 
innocent (because love of it was what kept him alive), 
just what others might mean by "their business," imply¬ 
ing as that did some sacrifice of most that was skilled 
and all that was fine in them. He considered his saxo¬ 
phone, in this first moment of waking, without pleasure 
or distaste; noting it with the moody, half-fond stare of a 
man at the tool he has spent much time, sweat and worry 
to master, but only so that he can use it. 

Looking at it, he knew it also to be an emblem of some 
inner life of his own, something with which he could stand 
upright, at the flux and tempt of his powers—as others con¬ 
sider a physical feat an indication of manhood, and, still 
others, a wound; to Walden the saxophone was, at once, 
his key to the world in which (always like some mild, 
slouchy stranger) he found himself; and also the way by 
which that world was rendered impotent to brand him either 
failure or madman or Negro or saint. But then sometimes, 
on the smoky stand between solos, he hung it from his 
swinging shoulder like one bright, golden wing, and waited 
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As he finished that fatal chorus, 
a look, a look which had a 
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for his time. 

"Hey, there," he said to himself reproachfully, dangling 
his feet in an imaginary brook, for it was nearing four- 
fifteen, which meant the afternoon was slipping by; and so 
he got up, stretching himself with the voluptuous grace 
some musicians give to any moment, and went about coffee¬ 
making. 

That morning—four or five at least, up at Blanton's on 
125th Street where, in the back, and after hours, they served 
coffee and the musicians gathered to listen or play or talk 
that shop-talk without which any profession in America 
would be thwarting to Americans—Edgar Pool had been 
inveigled to sit in with the house-group (nothing more than 
rhythm upon which visitors could build their fancies), and, 
as everyone turned to him in the drab, low-ceilinged room, 
giving him that respectful attention due an aging, original 
man whom all had idolized in the hot enthusiasm of youth, 
something had happened. And now Walden remembered. 

There are men who stir the imagination deeply and un- 
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comfortably; around whom swirl unplaceable discontents; 
men self-damned to differences; and Edgar Pool was one 
of these. Once an obscure tenor in a brace of road-bands, 
now only memories to those who had heard their crude, 
up-tempo riffs, and managed neither to remember nor for¬ 
get (their only Testament the fading labels of a few rec¬ 
ords, and these mostly lost, some legendized already, one or 
two still to be run across in the bins of second-hand jazz 
record stores along Sixth Avenue), Edgar Pool emerged 
from an undistinguished and uncertain musical environment 
by word-of-mouth. One' night in a railroad bar in Cincin¬ 
nati where the gangmen came to drink their pay with their 
dusky, wordless girls, he sat under his large-brimmed hat 
and blew forty choruses of "I Got Rhythm,” without pause, 
or haste, or repetition. Such things are bound to get around, 
and when Walden met him a year later (on another night at 
Blanton’s) the younger tenors had started to dub him "The 
Horn,” though never (at that time) to his face. 

Edgar Pool blew methodically, eyes beady and open, and 


he held his tenor saxophone almost horizontally extended 
from his mouth. This unusual posture gave it the look of 
some metallic albatross, caught insecurely in his two hands, 
struggling to resume flight. In those early days, he never 
brought it down to earth, but followed after its isolated 
passage over all manner of American cities, snaring it 
nightly, fastening his drooping, stony lips to its cruel beak 
and tapping the song. It had a singularly human sound— 
deep, throaty, often brutal with a power skill could not 
cage, an almost lazy twirl on the phrase-ends; strange, de¬ 
formed melody. When he swung with moody nonchalance, 
shuffling his feet instead of beating, even playing down to 
the crowd with scornful eyes averted, they would hear a wild 
goose honk beneath his tone—the noise, somehow, of the 
human body; superbly, naturally vulgar; right for the 
tempo. And then out of the smearing notes, a sudden shy 
trill would slip, infinitely wistful and tentative. 

But time and much music and going alone through the 
American night had weakened the bird. Over the years, 
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during which he disappeared and then turned up, blowing 
here and there; during which, too late, a new and restless 
generation of young tenors (up from the shoeless deltas and 
shacklands like Walden, or clawed out of the tangled Har- 
lems and the back-alley gangs) discovered in his music some¬ 
thing apt and unnameable—not the sound, but some arrow 
toward it, some touchstone—over the years, which saw him 
age and go to fat, which found him more uncommunicative 
and unjudging of that steady parade of eager pianists and 
drummers which filed past behind him, the horn came down. 

Walden felt Edgar Pool threaded through life like a fine 
black strand of fate, and something always happened. When 
he first heard him in the flesh—sometime back in 1942, 
in the dead-center of war, after learning those few records 
by heart, after finding his own beginnings in “Brahmin” 
Lightcap’s big band that came in with a smashing engage¬ 
ment in Boston, swamped in publicity and champagne parties 
(because Lightcap was, after all, the Dean of Jazz, the scalla- 
wag from New Orleans cat-houses eventually medaled by 
the governments of France and Belgium for “goodwill 
spread on a jazz trumpet”), one which went out six 
months later, a financial bubble, when the trumpet section 
grumpily enlisted in the Navy and most of the saxes were 
arrested on narcotics charges; after this, after waiting to 
hear Edgar, missing him in L.A. by a lost bus connection, 
getting hung-up in Chicago right after Edgar took up with 
Geordie Dickson, Walden had come into Blanton’s one night, 
and heard a sound, and there was Edgar, horn at a forty- 
five-degree angle to his frame, playing behind Geordie as 
she sang “What is This Thing Called Love” with a tremble 
in her voice then that made you wonder. Something settled 
in Walden that night, and he decided to get out of the big 
bands, the bus schedules, the stifling arrangements; off the 
roads for a while; to stick around New York, which was 
his adopted pond after all; to give himself his head. 

Since then Walden dug Edgar whenever he was around, 
puzzled and disturbed, but not until this morning in Blan¬ 
ton’s had anything come out clear. Edgar had played with 
weary and indifferent excellence, noting neither Cleo, who 
played piano with Walden at The Go Hole every night but 
never got enough, nor the others who wandered in and out, 
listening to every other bar, gossiping, and showing off their 
latest women. Edgar stood before them, down among the 
tables for there was no proper stand, sax resting on one 
thigh, and Walden studied him for an instant with that 
emotion of startling objectivity that only comes when a man 
expects or desires it. And for that moment he forgot his own 
placid joy at the night narrowing down to an end and to 
this hour among his own sort, at the sight of someone so 
inexplicably isolated from it all, though generally accepted 
as one pivot on which it turned. 

Edgar fingered lazily, ignoring Cleo’s solid, respectful 
chords, one shoulder swinging back and forth slightly, his 
chin pulled in. His hair was long over his large collar, he 
padded up and down on exaggerated crepe soles, between 
solos he chewed an enormous wad of gum soaked in benze¬ 
drine. They said he had “gone queer,” but there was some¬ 
thing soft and sexless about him nonetheless. Then he 
smeared a few notes over a pretty idea—a crooked smile 
glimmering behind the mouthpiece, all turned in upon 
himself, all dark; and Walden alone seemed to catch the 
sinister strain of self-ridicule behind the phrase, behind the 
sloppy, affected suit, the fairy hip-swinging; and at that 
moment the presence of a secret in Edgar reached Walden 
like a light. 

For if jazz was a kind of growing Old Testament of the 
Negro race—and of all lost tribes in America, too—a testa¬ 


ment being written night after night by unknown, vagrant 
poets on the spot (and so Walden, reared on a strange 
Biblical confusion, often thought of it), then Edgar had 
once been a sort of Genesis, as inevitable and irreducible as 
the beginnings of things; but now, mincing, chewing, 
flabby, he sounded the bittersweet note of Ecclesiastes, ironi¬ 
cal in his confoundment. Then it happened. 

Geordie Dickson flounced in with her cocker spaniel 
under one arm, and two dark, smirking escorts guiding her, 
half-tipsy, between them. And the sweaty faces around the 
room pivoted, and someone hoarsely whispered. For this 
was the first time in the two years since something unknown 
and awful had separated them that they had been in the 
same room. Their lives were fatefully, finally intertwined, 
for Edgar had found her singing in a back-road gin-mill in 
Tennessee (no more than sixteen then) and, probably with 
only a clipped word of command, had taken her away, and 
brought her north: a sturdy, frightened, bitter girl, one 
quarter white, raped at fourteen on a country lane by two 
drunken liquor salesmen, thrown into reform school where 
she was chained to her iron cot when her child was born out 
of her dead, finally released to find her family vanished, 
thrown back for pocket-picking in colored churches, released 
again in the custody of a probation officer who tried to get 
her into a whorehouse, and trying to keep off the streets with 
her voice when Edgar saw her first. He taught her some 
sense of jazz, got her the initial job, backed her up on the 
records that followed, and took money from her when, all 
overnight, she became a sensation to that dedicated breed of 
lonely fanatic which jazz creates. Walden, among the others, 
had often stood in the vest-pocket clubs on 52nd Street dur¬ 
ing 1943 as the lights faded away and one spot picked her 
out—mahogany hair oil-bright, the large gardenia over one 
ear still wet from the florist’s, candle-soft eyes, skin the 
sheen of waxy, smooth wood—and heard the opening chords, 
on grave piano, of “I Must Have That Man”; and also 
heard, with the others, the slur, the sugar, the pulse in the 
voice and known, without deciding or judging, that it was 
right; and been dazzled too. 

People turned wherever she went (although not anticipat¬ 
ing a scene as they did at Blanton’s that morning), because 
she had large, separated breasts; breasts that would be 
tipped with wide, copper-colored nipples; breasts that would 
not be moored; made for the mouths of children, not of 
men. In all her finery (off-the-shoulders gown, single strand 
of small pearls, the eternally just-budded gardenia), her 
flesh and the heavy-boned grace of her body alone had any 
palpable reality. There was a breath-catching mobility to 
her—nothing fragile or well-bred—but that extraordinary 
power of physicality which is occasionally poured into a body. 
The deep presence of fecundity was about her like an aroma, 
something mindless and alive; that touch of moist heavi¬ 
ness (Suggestive of savagery, even when swathed in lace) 
which is darkly, enigmatically female. She was a woman who 
looked most graceful when her legs were slightly parted, 
who appeared to move blindly, obediently, from some source 
of voluptuous energy in her pelvis; whose thighs shivered 
in brute, incomplete expression of the pure urge inside her. 

Edgar did not indicate by even the quaver of a note that 
the excitement and apprehension in the rest of the room had 
reached him. He played on, as if in another dimension of 
time, when she took a seat not ten feet from him, the 
spaniel squatting in her lap, wet nose over the edge of the 
table, eyes large. Neither did she look, but went about 
settling herself, nodding to acquaintances, chatting with her 
companions. She was arrogantly drunk, opulently sensual as 
{Continued on page 76) 
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"It’s just a simple matter of chemistry, Miss Colby." 
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If the men and boys to whom Tank Ten (of the New 
Orleans jail) was home were outlaws, one wondered where 
the true criminals were being kept. 

"The best days of my life, my happiest time,” a human 
dishrag called Pinky recalled, "was doing close-order drill 
in the evening with the National Guard.” 

Pinky had stolen fifty feet of garden-hose in lieu of back 
wages. That the back wages were imaginary didn’t make 
the hose less real, and Pinky still had five months to go. 

His cell-mate was a beetling, black-browed timberwolf 
right out of the timber; with a blood-red gash for a lolling 
tongue and hands like claws to rend. A real baby-eater with 
a spine-chilling record: he had lowered himself through a 
greenhouse roof and come within inches of escaping with 
two flower-pots of African violets. Unluckily he had gone 
through a pane and had been trapped in a chrysanthemum 
colored crash face-down in freshly-planted ivy; but still 
clutching his precious violets. The fall, apparently, had sub¬ 
dued the wilder side of his nature, because now he seemed 
happy enough just being permitted to wash and dry Pink’s 
spoon twice a day. 

Another was an old, sad, lonesome lecher with a face 
that had never been up from the cellar, who had nobody’s 
sympathy save his own. The turnkey had nicknamed him 
"Raincoat”—which was kinder than what the prisoners 
had named him. 

This ancient simple satyr’s offense had been nothing more 
dreadful than the devising of a time-and-money-saving op¬ 
eration. He had discovered how to save time and money in 
making love, and at the same time to protect the lover 
against emotional entanglement. A pair of rubber bands and 
raincoat with one loose button was all, Raincoat had found, 
that the self-sufficing lover required. 

So attired he had taken a stroll, one wanton April evening, 
down Carondelet Street. Having, of course, taken the per¬ 
fectly sensible precaution of severing his trousers at the 
knees and binding the bottoms to his calves with the rubber 
bands; lending the impression to the casual passerby that he 
was fully clothed. Here and there, as he went, he would en¬ 
counter some woman who appeared deserving, and would 
fling the coat wide for her amazement and delight. Then 
modestly would button himself and modestly hurry on. 

Talent can spring up anywhere. 

"I’m not here for insulting a woman,” Raincoat reproved 
society mildly, for he was the mildest of ancient satyrs, "I’m 
here for not insulting one. I put on my innocent little show 
for her, but instead of going on about her business she 
looks back over her shoulder as much as to invite me to 
follow her! She must have taken me for some kind of a 
moron, a man could catch a disease like that. 

"She started walking toward me—'Don’t be afraid’ I 
heard her say, 'I’m not going to hurt you’—O no, not much 
she wouldn’t, I know her kind. Her hand reached for me— 
O God ”—Raincoat buried his face in his hands, the other 
criminals stood about. They’d all been to the Sex Bureau 
and back, they knew just what Raincoat had been through. 
And waited politely till he had composed himself. 

Raincoat dabbed at his eyes and went on—"Do you know 
what that thing had the brassbound gall to ask me?—'Would 
you like to sleep with a nice girl ?’—that’s just what she asked 
and not more than three feet away! The woman was sec- 
crazy, that was plain. But you know what / answered her? 
'I’d rather go to bed with a wet shepherd dog!’—now that’s 
just what I said. How did a notion like that come into my 
head? Then I ran. 

"Before I could so much as say God with my mouth open 
there were half-a-dozen of them around me, I don’t know 
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where they came from to this day, hauling me this way then 
that, tearing my clothes, screaming 'Sec-fiend! Sec-fiend!’ 
New I ask you, if I were a sec-fiend I would of gone with 
the woman instead of trying to run, wouldn't I?” 

There were always half a dozen in for drinking or distil¬ 
ling corn likker, and it wasn’t surprising that those who 
bought too much and those who made too little should cell 
together. What wasn’t so easy to understand was how men 
who could no longer communicate with the outside world, 
but could only sit and mutter, automatically fell together. 

Raincoat’s cell-mate, for example, was a natural bug 
whose wife had had him locked up because he had made 
up his mind to have a baby by their fifteen-year-old daughter. 
Nobody could talk Natural Bug out of this. He couldn’t be 
roasted or frozen out of it. He knew he was right. But 
Raincoat was the only one to whom he would communicate 
his defense. 

"He says the kid is better looking than his wife,” Rain¬ 
coat interpreted, "not only that, but she’s younger.” 

And always in one cell or another the usual sexless, tooth¬ 
less queen of mezzanine, park bench and shrubbery. One of 
these was Way back, who claimed to have been a saxophone 
player who had become addicted to something, he didn’t 
yet know what. 

"The Doc wouldn’t tell me and I can’t read Latin,” was 
Way back’s excuse, "but whatever the stuff was, someone kept 
raising the price of it on Doc. So naturally he had to raise it 
on me.” 

The price had gone up until he’d had to hock his upper 
plate. Then he’d had to hock his sax to redeem the plate 
because he couldn’t play without it. Then he was all set to 
go to work but had no sax. Something had to be done. He 
was doing a year and a day. 

"You see,” he’d begin as though he couldn’t get over it 
yet, "I couldn’t blow a sax without a plate.” 

"We’ve heard it all before,” Outfront would stop him. 
"You’re not way back, you’re farther back than that.” There 
would be no word for a while after from the sexless, toothless, 
saxless, dopeless, hopeless queen of mezzanine, park bench 






and shrubbery. 

All cell doors were open in Tank Ten. Only the solid 
door to the block, the big one operated by air-brake, barred 
the prisoners from the world outside. Thus they changed 
cells and cell-mates as the whim took them. 

There was Wren who liked to buy Fords on Sunday. He’d 
pay a thousand or so dollars for one, by check, and show the 
dealer his bank balance covering that amount. Then he’d 
drive it to the used-car agency across the street and sell it 
for six hundred. In less time than it takes to tell the dealer 
would have him held overnight in the local jail. "You’re 
making a big mistake," Wren was always sporting enough 
to warn a dealer at this point. 

Monday morning would prove the check perfectly good 
and Wren would sue for fifty thousand dollars for false 
arrest. The most he’d ever actually collect was thirty. "I 
must of made a million," he computed. A sinister change 
had come over Ford dealers: they had begun declining to 
arrest him. Wren had had to act increasingly furtive and 
fly-by-nighty. He’d wear phony-looking specs, paste a mous¬ 
tache onto his lower lip that looked ready to fall off any 
moment. The wall of human faith held firm. Finally he had 
such a vicious run of not getting arrested that he had been 
ruined altogether. 

"The very irony of it," he grieved, "when I think how 
I took a five-hundred loss every time I didn’t get pinched 
and now to get nabbed for vag—Great Hand of God, for 
what it cost the country to keep us criminals here we could 
be sending a navy to Mexico." 

"What for?" the newcomer wondered, "we got no war 
with Mexico." 

"Well, then, by God," Wren resolved firmly, "by God 
if we don’t we’ll send down 'n get us one." 

The only true criminal in the whole tankful of fools, 


the only man there who had soldiered honestly against law 
and order was Bonarue Katz, one with such a battered and 
seamed old round brown ball of a face it looked like it had 
been lined into the grandstand and then lined back. They 
were having a lot of trouble getting Katz out. 

"Blow wise to this, friend," he advised the newcomer. 
"It’s always easier to convince a man of something he didn’t 
do than it is to prove that what he actually was doing 
was a crime. That’s why nabbers are so much tougher on 
the man without a record than they are on the finished 
criminal product. They’ve got the finished product solved, 
they can nab him any time, so they can afford to be friendly. 
It’s the bird who pops up on some corner they never seen 
him around there before, he claims he never been arrested, 
he got no needle marks, he don’t act like a thief and they 
can’t find a set of prints to fit him, that makes them sure 
he’s some too-wise ghee. They got to find a crime for him. If 
he’s innocent that takes persuasion. 

"Do you know that half the men serving time in pens 
are there serving somebody else’s time? Shaking somebody 
else’s jolt for copping somebody else’s idea because it carried 
a lesser sentence than the job they actually done? What a 
man got to think about when he goes into crime serious 
is what any man going into business got to consider: How 
can I wire myself so that, if I take a fall, I fall the least 
distance instead of the longest? I got to wire myself to 
the courts, the state attorney’s office, the police department. 

I can t trust myself to just any lawyer, you don’t learn law 
by going to law school. I got to have someone who can 
operate behind the bench as well as in front of it, behind 
the Public Prosecutor as well as in front. Then if I got to 
take a fall I get a choice—Should it be one-to-life for armed 
robbery or one-to-three for simple robbery? 

"But blow wise to this, buddy, blow wise to this: never 
let nobody talk you into shaking another man’s jolt. Never 
you cop another man’s plea. I’ve tried it and it don’t work. 

"I was suppose to be a writer on the coast but all I ever 
wrote was phone numbers. I’d slip into a party like I was 
invited, spot some fluff who looked like she’d left her 
jewel-case home, talk her out of her address and phone 
it to a couple fellas who were just setting around some hotel 
room talking religion. When she got home the jewel-case 
would be empty. How should I know they were that kind 
fellas ? 

"We made so much I didn’t have time to spend it. Still 
I felt my sidekicks were giving me a shellacking. I got out 
and went on my own. I lined up a most trim little number— 
you understand I passed for sharp myself them years. Hus¬ 
band had gold. Had her own car. One day she give me the 
key to it on a ring with her other keys, to drive around while 
she shopped. I wheeled eighty an hour out to her place, 
cleaned out every bit of her jewelry and the husband’s too, 
and was waiting for her when she got through shopping. 

"I was scoring like that every week, stuffing a suitcase 
for a trip to Chicago. There was a fence there I trusted. 
What tripped me was I figured it was my turn to give a 
party. 

"The country had just gone dry. I was living in Catalina 
and went across to L.A., bought a second-hand suitcase and 
stuffed it with Canadian rye. I got off the boat with it and 
carried it up hill to my cottage. I had to go past the police 
station. I knew all the nabs. I set the suitcase down and 
cut up jackpots with them a spell. One of them asked, 
'What's in the keister, Katz ?’ 

" 'Just what you’re thinkin’ is in it, MacElheny, my boy,’ 

I told him, 'booze.’ 

"We all had a laugh. I laughed too. 

"I just got into the cottage when somebody knocked. Four 
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nabs I’d never seen in my life before. ‘What’s in the keister, 
Katz?’ only this time they meant it. 

" Liquor,’ I told them right out, ‘want a shot?’ 

“ 'We’ll have to take you to the station, we have a tip 
you’re bootlegging.’ 

“I went along. What else? Some clown of a Justice of 
the Peace slapped a hundred-fifty-dollar fine on me. I didn’t 
have that much on me so I played cards with the jailer and 
went to bed. I was still laughing but not so loud. 

’’About three in the morning a deputy sheriff came in 
and shook me awake, took me into the jail office and pointed. 

"It was all spread out on a table. $120,000 in hot ice. 
They must have tore that cottage apart to find it. 

"My head was spinning like a top the rest of that night, 
trying to figure how to get rid of the stuff. I’d never been 
fingered for burglary, if they didn’t have the ice I was 
clean. In the morning the Chief turned me over to a deputy, 
to take me on the boat to L.A. 

"The deputy was skirt-crazy. As soon as the band started 
playing he made it to the dance floor, lugging the jewelry 
in a cardboard shoe box under his arm. Once he threw it to 
the drummer to keep while he dragged a broad around. 

"I wasn’t handcuffed. Where could I go? Nowhere but 
overboard and I can’t swim enough to bother. So I sat 
around gnawing my fingernails. I gnawed twenty-eight miles 
worth, watching for a break. We were in the channel, almost 
into Wilmington Harbor, when it came. 

"I said I was getting seasick and made for the rail. I 
leaned way over and he put one hand on the back of my head 
to help me. I started one from the ankle and he took it big. 
He hit the deck on the point of his skull, I grabbed the 
box and heaved. It plopped right into the propellor-wash 
and bust like a bomb. It rained jewelry all over the channel. 
He went for his gun and I held out my hands so he wouldn’t 
dare mow me down in front of the passengers. He put the 
gun back and began handcuffing me to the rail and bawling 
like a baby, simply slobbering all over me. Then he run for 
his box still sobbing. He could have saved them sobs. They 
kept a gang of divers prowling that channel bottom ten 
days without bringing up a single piece. By the time we 
made the pier there were four squad cars from the Bureau 
of Identification. The nab stopped me three times on the 
way and begged me—begged like a kid for candy—to get 
out and run for it. ‘Give me a chance,’ was how he put it. 
'You owe me that much.’ I sat awful still. 

"The B. of I. really give me the business. For seventy-two 
hours they kept me in the blue room. They jumped on my 
feet. They slapped my ears till I couldn’t hear. They put the 
glare in my eyes and held the lids open till I thought I was 
going blind and all the time somebody I couldn’t see kept 
hollering right into my ear at the top of his lungs. I got 
a pivot tooth now in place of one some ham-handed law 
cracked out, but I acted it out. Years later in stir I used to 
wake up thinking they were starting on me again. But I 
aced it till one of my fluffs heard a radio broadcast ’n sent 
me a lawyer. That was when my real troubles begun. 

"You should of seen the jobs they hung on me then! A 
finger for every jewel heist pulled in California since the 
earthquake. I found I was the Hollywood Taxi Bandit and 
also some San Diego peterman who’d been out of range over 
a year. They put me up in front of some goof in pinch-nose 
specs squealing I was the guy stuck him up in Altadena 
and took his portable typewriter. Now would I fool around 
like that with all that ice in my kick ? 

"Still I wouldn’t say a word about the ice. I was framed 
was all I could say. I went back and talked to the kukes in 
the clink. They told me the only way to handle my case 


was to get some broad-lawyer whose daddy was a judge— 
she’d drag it into his court and get me whitewashed. 

"One old-timer told me, "Don’t let no lawyer get you to 
shake another man’s jolt.’ But I didn’t take his advice. I 
give the broad-lawyer a large slice and for three months I 
lay in that lousy jail when I should have been partying in 
Chicago. Then she told me the best thing I could do was 
ask for probation. I had no record, so it would go through 
sweet. I listened, and pleaded guilty to two of them bum 
beefs, stuff someone else had pulled off. Then up speaks my 
broad-lawyer: ‘Your Honor, I think this man has already 
had his chance.’ Wham! Daddy give me 41/2-ICC-/w<? 
stretches, one for four-and-a-half and the other for a year 
to be served concurrently. 

"There I was with my ice in Wilmington Harbor, cleared 
of my own jobs, tagged for two other guys’ work and on 
my way to San Q. I was still laughing. Only for some reason 
this time I kept gagging." 

"You through with them funnies, buddy? Let’s see ’em 
here. Maybe some of ’ems in trouble ’n I’ll have to help 
them out." 

These were neither the great grey wolves of the snow- 
plain wilderness nor fanged cats treed and spitting, but 
only the small toothless foxes of summer someone had 
chased and someone had chained, barking at changes in the 
weather. 

The tricked, the maimed, the tortured and the sly, doers 
of small deeds from the nation’s furnished rooms, they came 
off streets half as old as time to buy a little and sell a little 
and take their adventure in penny arcades. Their lives had 
been bounded by those windows saying, ROOM FOR 
TRANSIENT, SLEEPING ROOM, LIGHT HSKP., where 
across a book of a thousand names the clerk who proffers 
the pen suggests, "Give me a phony, Mister. We’re both safer 
that way. There’s no lock on the door and latch don’t work." 

Everybody is safer off that way. 

They had emerged from between those long green walls 
and those long spook-halls that are shadowed by fixtures of 
another day. That damp dull green the very hue of distrust 
where every bed you rent makes you accessory to somebody 
else’s shady past. They were the ones who’d rather play a 
pinball machine than put in a claim to a desk in an ad 
agency. Above gutters that run with a dark life all their own 
or down cat-and-ashcan alleys too narrow for a Chrysler, 
they hid out in the littered hinterland behind the billboards’ 
promises; evading the rat race for fortune and fame. Their 
names were "Unemployed Talent Scout" and "Part Time 
Fry-Cook," "Part Time Beautician" and "Self-styled Heir¬ 
ess," "Water-Ski Instructor" and "Dance Instructress." And 
they strolled as matter-of-factly through their part-time night¬ 
mares into a self-styled daylight no less terrible than all 
their dreams. 

Their names were the names of certain night-blue notions 
and they seldom lay down to rest. 

Their crimes were sickness, idleness, high spirits and hard 
luck. They were those who had failed to wire themselves 
to courts, state attorney’s office or police. Hardly a stone so 
small but was big enough to trip them up. And when they 
fell they fell all the way. Fell all the way and never got 
up. They were unwired to anything. In jail or out they were 
forever shaking somebody else’s jolt, copping somebody 
else’s plea, serving somebody else’s time. 

Lovers, sec-fiends, bugs in flight, the tricked, the maimed, 
the tortured and the sly. All those wired to nobody and for 
whom nobody prays. 

That the Public Defender defends by saying, "Your 
Honor, this man already had his chance." 
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THE END 






Q UITO surveyed the mob. It was the same hubub of clutch 
and chatter, noise and dirt. The ancestors of this mob had 
done it centuries ago, so their modern species were doing 
the same. People, civilization, what did they do that was 
different? It was natural and normal for them to rush to 
and from work, clip hedges, mow lawns, plant gardens, 
water flowers, build houses and cities, and then haul off 
and destroy the products of their labor and their fellowmen. 
But Quito was different. So were his ancestors. They had 
never built anything, not even a church. 

He didn’t clip hedges, mow lawns, plant gardens, or 
water flowers; race like hell to and from a factory. No one 
knew whether he was a millionaire or not. Few people saw 
him in the daytime, not because he was particularly unat¬ 
tractive or useless, either, for in a way his ancestors, at one 
time, had caused scientists to become interested in the an¬ 
cient science of preserving life. Well, the flies wouldn’t fol¬ 
low him around, nor worms fold up in his wrinkles and eat 
him. That was certain. No, not even time would add dust 
to his footprints, for Quito’s feet were in his hands. He felt 
things, touched things. But the crisp texture and crackle of 
new paper money, the gleam and polish of jewels, and the 
power and products of machinery lacked appeal. Once he’d 
been delighted with the soft shoulders of co-eds, the slender 
ankles of bathing beauties, the voluptuous thighs of compe¬ 
tent women, and the slim, vigorous bodies of virgins. Now 
only the best could arouse the best in him. 

When Quito had made up his mind, or, rather, selected 
what he wanted, nothing could stop him—not even psy¬ 
chology; because he’d learned to wrap up his thoughts. He 
had observed that people knew more about the bees and the 
ants and octane gas than they did about their fellowmen. 

But he made a mistake. Who doesn’t? Many people had 
seen Naturne and thought the same things as Quito, but they 
had mastered their impulses. Quito followed her home to 
her penthouse, and then slipped into her clothes closet. He 
had been safe, but then he’d followed her home and waited. 
Through the keyhole his eyes followed her more closely than 
did her Pomeranians. 

So what? You can’t mine gold out of a golden rod, musk 
from a muskmelon, hogs out of groundhogs, beds out of 
bed bugs, or teeth from toothpicks. They would never have 
a chance to hang, gas, or electrocute him. 

Bang! He was in and done. Bang! Who cares? Those 


were his tactics. 

She was nice. Ho! Ho! Was she? Anyone looking at her 
would know that she was nice. 

Quito had been around many flres and should have known 
better. He didn’t have a crumb’s chance. But he didn’t care, 
not Quito, because nobody cared about him. What was there 
to lose? Spark up a chimney. He had been in the clothes 
closet off her boudoir for hours without being heard or 
found. He was hungry. He was more than hungry. But sud¬ 
denly there she was—dark-haired, desperate, timely. 

How will she act when she sees or hears me? Will she 
say, "How nice you are! You are what I knew would hap¬ 
pen to me!” 

Naturne had removed her clothes, and like so many other 
women, was going to put on other clothes before she re¬ 
tired. For these and those and them it was necessary that 
she enter the closet where Quito stood poised. And wild 
like the sun she came, leaf bright, leaf light, leaf smiling. 
Hands filled with clothes, she opened the door, and . . . 

Her middle-aged husband, the president of five steel 
mills, was trying to remove his trousers, his head filled with 
Scotch and soda and the smile of a blonde debutante he had 
danced with at the Country Club that night. He didn’t 
notice when Naturne rose from the bed, fluffed her hair, 
and went into the clothes closet. He hadn’t observed her 
remove her talk-of-the-evening gown so he didn’t see Quito 
touch her lightly on the neck. He was busy maintaining his 
balance, standing on one leg in the middle of the room. 

Quito felt his way down the comfortable line of her skin 
and said, "This is a dream! S-U-R-E-L-Y!” 

Thump! 

He ducked. 

Thump! 

He ducked again. 

Thump! It was a sucker punch. He took it, but Fate let 
him go out in a throb of glory. 

Neither the body nor the blood bothered her. As she 
hung her talk-of-the-evening gown on the hanger, she said 
angrily and disgustedly, "Listen, Hurthford, I don’t care 
how much money you make, or Scotch you drink, or how 
many debs you play figgy wiggy with, but you’ve got to 
have that hole in the screen fixed. The mosquitoes are mak¬ 
ing a beachhead out of me!” 

"Yes, dear,” her husband answered. 
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MATADORA 


With Carmeia, greatest of lady bullfighters , on the 
program, the excitement proved too much for Hernando 


by Warren D. Graef 


|N Mexico City, Sunday in winter is a day of worship, 
feasting and bullfighting. It was on such a Sunday, the sec¬ 
ond Sunday in February to be exact, that the great Carmeia 
was to make her debut in the oldest bullring in Mexico. 

For weeks publicity about the event had been building 
up. Announcements on the radio. Speculation in the col¬ 
umns of the bullfight critics. And photographs. Everywhere 
photographs of Carmeia. In her fighting uniforms, in eve¬ 
ning gowns, in street dress; at home, in town, at her haci¬ 
enda in the country, dining out with friends, horseback rid¬ 
ing alone through the park. Her name was at the tip of 
every tongue. Her face and figure haunted every man’s 
imagination. It was only natural. Besides being the decade’s 
most exciting phenomenon of the bullring, a fighter of cool 
poise, breath-taking bravery, and lyrical grace, Carmeia was 
a great beauty, tall and slender and exquisitely formed. She 
was the idol of the country. No wonder scalpers were asking, 
and getting, ten times the prices they paid for seats. 

On this score Hernando and his brother, Pepe, had noth¬ 
ing to worry about. They had bought their tickets weeks ago, 
after waiting in line for hours. Now there remained for 
them only to save some energy for the excitement of the 
fight itself, so tired were they from anticipating it. 

Hernando gazed with longing eyes at the most beautiful 
woman he had ever seen. Staunchly she stood before him, 
ready for the arena. Instead of the traje de luces which bull¬ 
fighters usually wear, she was dressed in a Sevillian costume 
of Andalusian pants and short-waist length jacket. It was 
the most beautiful costume he had ever seen. The hat was of 
fine fur felt, a gold band about the base of the crown, a 


golden cord passed beneath her chin. Her black shiny hair, 
braided, was caught in a coil at the nape of her neck. 

The jacket, too, was embroidered with the golden thread. 
Leaflets and golden rosebuds outlined her bosom. About 
her neck, a snow-white scarf lay tucked inside her lapels. 

The beautiful slender legs were encased in velvet so soft, 
so glove-tight about the hips and thighs, that the sweet 
curve of every contour was apparent. Below her knees the 
pants flared out in a swirl of cloth. Leaflets of the golden 
thread outlined the outer seams. The edges of the pockets, 
into which her hands were thrust, were accentuated by em¬ 
broidered roses. 

As she waited in the tunnel, with the other matadors and 
their cuadrillas } for la fiesta brava to begin, she spied Her¬ 
nando and his brother in a group of aficionados off to one 
side. She must have seen the mixture of adoration and worry 
in Hernando's eyes, for she strolled over to him casually 
and gave him a reassuring wink from one of her glittering 
dark eyes. 

"So, chic of' she spoke softly. "Today we meet the tor os 
of Chapultapec, the finest and fiercest bulls in Mexico.’’ 

"Si, Carmeia, and you must be careful, you might be 
hurt. They have killed many toreros" 

"And I am but a small frail woman?’’ 

"I did not exactly say that.” 

"But you thought it!” exclaimed Carmeia. 

"Yes.” Hernando had to admit that he had thought it. 

"I am a woman but I am not afraid. Otherwise I would 
not be a mat ad or a.” 

Trumpets blared and the music for the grand march be¬ 
gan. Carmeia smiled at Hernando, then stepped easily and 






gracefully into the arena for the parade across the ring. 
There was both modesty and confidence in her stride. And 
though she was wearing pants, there was no mistaking that 
she was a woman. The throng applauded and shouted the 
name of Carmela with great frenzy. It could be heard com¬ 
ing from all parts of the stands. 

When she stood in front of the president’s box, she made 
a small curtsy, then a low bow. Although the other matadors 
and bander tiler os were much more gaudily attired, Carmela 
was the center of attention. 

When the ring had been cleared, the mat ad ora nodded 


her head as a signal to release the first bull. As the first 
Chapultapec, a giant named Bonito, came thundering across 
the arena, the crowd gave it a tremendous ovation. The 
beast charged straight for Carmela, who offered the pink and 
yellow cape with her right hand. For a long moment she 
stood statuesquely, then furled the cape behind her as the 
animal rushed past. Bonito stopped and turned. Carmela 
was already facing him, offering the left side of her cape. 
The beast charged; again the Matadora held a regally arro¬ 
gant pose as she led the bull past no more than an inch 
from her lovely thigh. 

Carmela toyed with the ponderous animal as though he 
were a puppet responding to strings at her command. After 
many such passes, Bonito was charging with more vigor and 
bravery than ever. 

In the third phase of the fight, after the banderillas had 
been placed and Carmela had taken up the small red cloth 
called the muleta , she began passing the bull even closer. 
"No! No!” the crowd shouted as she stood queenly and 
motionless on one spot and with her eyes on the topmost 
tiers of the ring, not even looking at the bull, commanded 
the animal to charge. Time after time the tip of Bonito’s 
horn grazed her jacket until it was ripped in several places 
and hanging by threads. 

On the next pass Carmela again did not move. The bull’s 
left horn hooked the jacket and ripped it from her body. 
The spectators rose to their feet shouting, "Achuchon!” a 
cry meaning the bull had hit the matadora. She seemed not 
the least disturbed. Her large, firm breasts, now nude, stood 
forth proudly as she turned to face Bonito once again. He 
charged—the jacket still dangling from the horn—his head 
held lower than usual. In the middle of his rush his horn 
caught in the wide cuff of Carmela’s trousers, his head 
flicked upward, and another resounding rip echoed through¬ 
out the arena. The black velvet pants were gone, leaving 
Carmela quite nude except for the muleta. 

Jiggling the muleta at her side, she urged Bonito to 
charge once again. Her right foot slightly in front of the 
other, she spoke sharply: "Huh-huh, toroY ’ She stamped 
her foot to focus his attention. The bull seemed stunned, 
mesmerized. He stood still and gazed at her. 

After a moment he took a couple of shy, hesitant steps 
toward Carmela. She stamped her foot to the ground again, 
but the beast did not charge. A few feet away, he stopped 
and pawed the ground, throwing sand and dirt over his 
back. Carmela once more stamped her foot, urging him 
forward. Slowly he took several steps until he was standing, 
docilely, directly in front of her. She stripped her garments 
from his horns and dropped them to the ground. His nose, 
cold and wet, rubbed between her breasts. The great horns 
caressed her body. Carmela gently rubbed his neck, and 
everyone knew that brave Bonito would fight no more. 

Amid the tumultuous ovation there was a loud voice 
shouting: "Hernando! You daydreaming again?” It was 
his brother thumping him on the head to wake him. "And 
stop clutching that souvenir bull. If you soil it we won’t be 
able to sell it to the touristas after the fight. Now put away 
those clippings and pictures of Carmela. Are you not satis¬ 
fied that you will see her this afternoon?” 

"But, Pepe,” Hernando answered in a far-off voice, "I 
have already seen her and I am satisfied.” 
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off 


your pants 


Most men don't even know why they wear them, 

says this top fashion authority and designer 


by Elizabeth Hawes 


Wn y do American men wear pants while American women 
wear either pants or skirts ? Why do American men wear only 
"manly” clothes when American women permit themselves 
to wear either "manly” or "womanly” clothes? 

A large part of the world’s population makes no very 
great differentiation between the sexes as far as their basic 
garments go. In China, both men and women wear trousers 
and similar shirts. In other countries, both sexes wear some 
sort of robe. Why did we once decide trousers for the male 
and skirts for the female were "proper” attire? 

I now invite the males to remove their outer clothes and, 
as they take off their trousers, I should certainly like each of 
them to consider why they are wearing them. I have my 
own answers with which you may differ in which case you 
will, of course, dream up your own. 

It is perfectly obvious that as far as the nature and 
habits of the two sexes go, there’s no practical necessity in 
the U.S.A. for one sex wearing trousers and the other skirts. 
However, we dress as we do very little for practical but 
largely for psychological reasons. Clearly, one reason for 
making it "normal” etiquette for the sexes to be so im¬ 
mediately identifiable through their dress is to accentuate 
the sex differences themselves. Yet, if one were to ask any 
man: Why have you got on trousers?—or any woman: 
Why are you wearing a skirt?—it is extremely doubtful the 
answer would ever be: Because I am deeply concerned with 
pointing out that I have a penis, or a vagina, as the case 
may be. 

This fact should turn Dr. Kinsey’s hair a little grayer 
since, when making his very intriguing deductions on the sex 
life of human white adults, he relies entirely on what they 
say they do. Here we have a glowing example of the fact 
the adult population of the United States not only says they 
are doing one thing while actually doing another, but this 
adult population often actually thinks it is doing something 
it is not doing at all. Dr. Kinsey has made it amply clear 
that as far as their sex lives go, many people willfully lie. 
On the other hand he makes no allowance for the fact that 
a number of his interviewers may have honestly believed 
they are telling him facts when in reality they had merely 


convinced themselves a false answer was God’s truth. 

The very large numbers of you who are against wiping 
out major sex distinctions in dress should be honest enough 
to admit you find nothing disturbing or wrong about constant 
sexual stimulation. On the contrary, you "cannot bear to face 
the prospect of abolishing the present system of titillation— 
a system which insures that we shall be warned even from a 
distance as to the sex of an approaching fellow being, so 
that we need lose no opportunity of experiencing at any rate 
the incipient stages of sexual response.” (The way the psy¬ 
chologists put things can be so divinely polite.) If you have 
an immediate desire to say this is ridiculous it may be that 
you have no interest in sex. But anyone who has ever had 
such an interest will probably admit that having women in 
skirts and men in trousers can be a big help in deciding from 
a distance whom one will look at more closely on the street 
or get nearer to at a party. 

So much for one reason why you may be against the sexes 
dressing more alike. You like or you once liked your mild 
titillations. 

There is, of course, a great deal that is useful and efficient 
about men’s clothes and it seems natural that women who 
are uninhibited by outworn ideas of what’s proper for 
females take them up. Their femaleness is in no way im¬ 
paired by all this. They remain as sexually attractive to males 
and as able to bear children as females ever were. 

American men have been going through a similar meta¬ 
morphosis, but this hasn’t gone far enough. 

Men’s clothes will really be revolutionized when the male 
asserts his right to be considered as alluring and decorative 
and beautiful as women. It often seems to me that men’s 
bodies have not really been supposed to be physically beauti¬ 
ful since the great days of Greece. 

Today’s well-cut business suit is the sign of the successful 
man, the most honorable position he can hold in our coun¬ 
try. This suit, with its binding jacket (No. Don’t tell me it 
doesn’t bind. I used to wear them sometimes, but now I 
only wear loose, comfortable jackets which I can scarcely 
feel on me.)—the jacket worn with rather tight compara¬ 
tively uncomfortable trousers, a shirt, tie, socks and heavy 
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shoes, is certainly psychologically and physiologically 
cramping. 

Proof? When American men are out to have a really 
relaxed time, even the most staid seize the opportunity to 
wear only some sort of slacks or shorts, a shirt, and maybe 
a sweater if it s cold. When men go to work, they aren t 
supposed to be going to have a good time. A pity. The 
correct American can only be comfortable when not at work. 
The less correct man doesn’t wear well-tailored sack suits 
any more, not even to work. The less correct have replaced 
the well-tailored, tight-fitting suit with some kind of slacks, 
usually gray flannel, and loosely-cut sports jackets. 

A friend of mine who needed a job very badly was asked 


by a friend of his to come and be interviewed by the high 
boss. He went, he told me, "very well dressed." He had on 
a handsome tweed jacket, woven of grays, tans, blacks and 
browns, his very best dark gray flannel trousers, a rare and 
wonderful tie in several shades of black, a light gray shirt, 
well-polished brown oxfords, black socks, and no hat. His 
friend met him in a large, elegant Detroit reception room, 
took one look at him and hoarsely whispered, "Come in here, 
quick," hastily pushing him into an office and closing the 
door. 

"What’s the matter?" my friend asked in amazement. 

"What do you mean by coming here in those clothes?" 
his friend demanded angrily. "If you’re going to work here 
you have to wear suits, and have one for every day in the 
week. You have to wear white shirts, and you can't go with¬ 
out a hat. If anyone here sees you like that, they’ll never 
hire you." 

My friend proceeded to assure the big boss when he was 
interviewed that he could obtain business suits, white 
shirts and hats. He was offered the job, which he im¬ 
mediately declined on the grounds he’d be miserable wearing 
a businessman s uniform. It was finally conceded he could 
dress as he pleased. He is among those men who, in a quiet 
way, are helping break down prejudices against males being 
more comfortably dressed, and who do something about it. 

For generations women have been supposed to have 
beautiful bodies and to care for them. They are expected 
to display their bodies and clothe them beautifully. When 
the results are pleasing, men and, just as often, other women 
pay compliments. But how often does this happen to men? 
In this sense, they are supposed to have no bodies at all. 
A man’s body is regarded merely as a useful instrument. 
You can scarcely tell at all how a man’s body is built when 
he has on a jacket and trousers. She has a marvelous back, 
toroso, hair, arms, legs, eyes, lips, hips. She moves beautifully 
She has such attractive clothes. What about him? 

Well, the American male is displaying symptoms of be¬ 
coming more man in his dress. The five-day week and the 
enormously greater amount of outdoor life America leads 
has brought changes. The other day in Gallup, New Mexico, 
someone hopped out of a car about a block from me, dressed 
in red and white checked gingham shorts and a rather vivid 
blue shirt. Only the shoes told me this was a man so I 
took a longer look at him and saw with pleasure that he was 
very well built. 

Dressing can be great fun, but what’s the good if it’s 
only a one-sex street? The sheiks of Araby, whose sexual 
exploits are legendary, wore skirts and they have never 
been considered sissies, to put it mildly. The American male 
is not only uncomfortable in his suits, but he has deprived 
himself of many of the pleasures to be had from wearing 
colors, the feel of certain textures on his skin, the wind 
blowing on his body through his clothes, the sun and wind 
directly on his body, or parts of it. That our men are not 
allowed to satisfy their souls in such simple human ways 
is a terrible thing. 

Even in the matter of night dress most people are slaves 
of habit. Nobody who sleeps naked can imagine why anyone 
ever sleeps any other way. However, what proportion 
of the population has today acquired freedom from pajamas 
and nightgowns is unknown. Dr. Kinsey, in his book on 
women, says half of the American women he interviewed 
sleep in the raw. Unfortunately he hasn’t correlated this 
statistic with the sexual satisfaction the naked ones have 
been enjoying nor does he disclose the sleeping dress of 
their mates. If we had such statistics about private night 
dress the nightclothes business might either vanish tomor¬ 
row or be doubled overnight. 
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There is really no necessity for anyone to own or use 
bedroom clothes except that most people are still embar¬ 
rassed by nakedness, their own or others’, and a lot of peo¬ 
ple don’t like to get out of a warm bed into a cold room 
with a cold floor. Insofar as most people s embarrassment 
over nakedness stems from the general shrouding of facts 
and activities concerned with sex, it seems probable that by 
the time Dr. Kinsey and his translators, critics and admirers 
have finished unveiling sex in the U.S.A., people will have 
ceased worrying over being seen naked (at least by their 
mates). This will enable everyone to realistically evaluate 
bedroom clothes. 

Some years ago I conducted a study on the question of 
what a certain selected group of married college graduates 
wore to sleep in. All those involved wore nightgowns or 
pajamas at the start. All agreed to try seriously to find out 
whether, as I asserted, it was most comfortable and agreeable 
to sleep naked. 

The group I studied began by casting aside either the tops 
or bottoms of pajamas, and nightgowns. When a night¬ 
gown disappeared it was usually replaced at first by a 
pajama top and the males generally began by discarding 
either the top or bottom of their pajamas. I suspected they 
were clinging to half a pair of pajamas in case of fire but 
none would admit it. Those who insisted upon wearing tops 
said they had a habit of sleeping with their arms outside 
the covers in winter and got cold. Later most of them dis¬ 
covered a sweater took care of that problem better than a 
wrinkly pajama coat. Other top wearers sooner or later 
found they could acquire the habit of keeping covered up 
by bedclothes. Most of those who at first kept their pajama 
pants on finally overcame the fear of being caught at night 
in their bedrooms with their pants down or whatever other 
phobia was influencing them. 

Over a period of eight and a half months, 94.7 per cent 
of my sample group turned up sleeping entirely naked. 
Then a very interesting thing happened which I take to be 
human nature asserting itself, although to my knowledge it 
didn’t come out on any of the men. A not inconsiderable 
number of the women, as they dressed for bed—arranging 
their hair, washing, perfuming—got the habit of putting 
on something which they felt would in no way interfere 
with their comfort or pleasure in bed but would, at the 
same time, break the monotony of total nakedness. 

This marked the advent of female private night ac¬ 
cessories. One day I was shopping with the mate of a 
female in the group I studied when he suddenly stopped 
to look through a pile of gaily printed squares about the 
size of men s handkerchiefs, saying to me, "Wait a minute. 
Annie could use some new nightgowns." 

"Nightgowns?” I thought he’d gone mad. 

"She’s been having a run on this type," he went on 
matter-of-factly. "Ties them around her neck. Before that 
it was a ribbon on one ankle. Jewelry," he added, "is not 
always so good. It can hurt." 

You can easily see the possibilities in this approach to 
sleeping clothes; primitive, perhaps, but nice. I asked the 
nightgown buyer what he wore to bed and he said, "Nothing 
whatever," rather firmly. But who knows? Perhaps he is 
one member of a clandestine movement to beautify men 
in private which will spread if left to grow in its own way. 
It’s rather dangerous to prod males about the development 
of any habits leading to more interesting adornment for 
display, however private. They are apt to become self-con¬ 
scious and give up the whole thing. 

Some people are, quite rightfully, aesthetically displeased 
by the appearance of their naked bodies, a sight which may 


betray that they’ve led a life little conducive to health, or 
that they have developed a variety of droops due to not 
having been emancipated from girdles or brassieres in time. 
Or they may well, like many males, have gotten too tired out 
by life to take any exercise. If you are in this category you 
may prefer fairly enveloping bedroom clothes and even sleep¬ 
ing in some sort of garment. You cannot be charged with 
false modesty if this is the case. It’s just too bad you had 
to fall to pieces physically, a fact which you must face, and 
you need not use your droopy body as an excuse for forgetting 
bedroom manners and turning up in dull, dingy, or rumply 
private night dress. 

In the privacy of a couple’s bedroom, as nowhere else 
except on a desert island, the two people involved can dress 
to suit themselves. If this doesn’t include also suiting one 
another it is ready-made grounds for divorce. I often wonder 
how many females have any idea what type of private night 
dress their husbands prefer. And I wonder how much the 
statistical decline in male sexual prowess after marriage 
stems from the wife’s lack of variation and interest in adorn¬ 
ing herself for private display. 

An enormous number of women prepare themselves for 
bed solely with a view of how they are going to look in 
public the next day. Why don’t they wear cold cream and 
curlers, old bathrobes, worn-out slippers, and tired night¬ 
gowns to the A&P, or the Safeway, and do a beguiling job 
on themselves for come what might in the night in the bed¬ 
room? (N.B. This, of course, does not apply to those who 
are mateless.) 

The bedroom is an excellent place in which to investigate 
and draw some conclusion as to whom the males and fe¬ 
males of America dress to please. 

There is, of course, plenty of pleasure to be derived 
from looking decorative in the bedroom even if no one else 
is about. I doubt if even those psychologists who dub this 
kind of pleasure narcissistic and, in their opinions, bad, 
would deny that the pleasure of finding one’s self pleasing 
to look at is real. And it has yet to be proven there’s any¬ 
thing bad about it except in the rarest of cases. Men who 
openly enjoy surveying themselves in mirrors, by and large, 
take far more pleasure in surveying the opposite sex with a 
truly appreciative eye to a harmonious whole of dress, 
body, and spirit than do men who pretend to no particular 
interest in their own decorative appearance. You might be 
interested in being decorative in your bedroom just to please 
yourself. Or you may be primarily interested in pleasing 
someone else if, happily, you aren’t alone 

However, it is my notion, completely improvable, that most 
of the adults in the U.S.A. most of the time, in the bed¬ 
room, are dressed solely to please themselves and that it 
doesn’t please them to bother making themselves attractive. 
How many women wear curlers, cold cream, and dingy 
nightgowns to bed. even when not alone? Plenty. How many 
men wear messy, faded pajamas? Too many. 

Some people feel "modesty" enters into their choice of 
bedroom clothes. Is it a type of modesty imposed by taboos 
set up to suppress personal desire and desire en masse? Mr. 
Webster defines modesty, as it applies to sex, as "observing 
to proprieties of sex." If sex for you is something in any 
way unclean, embarrassing, or "animal-like," your bedroom 
modesty no doubt involves keeping pretty well covered up 
except in the dark, or at most, displaying your nakedness only 
fleetingiy. If sex for you is something which is fine and 
human, then your modesty will demand there be nothing 
furtive, unattractive, or sad about your private night dress. 
If it isn’t beautiful, cute or pretty, how about throwing it 
away at once and starting over ? 





. Hold it . .. Hey stop! 
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HEY! 


A vignette in photographs of 
what happened when a 
lensman surprised a girl sunning 
herself on a lonely beach 
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Sin Tower 

(Continued from page 14) 


scared, Beckman.’’ 

"What of?” Beckman said, looking at her. 

"I don’t know,” she said. ”1 get ideas.” 

“What kind?” 

"I’m not sure,” Amy said. "Nothing seems right to me 
now, though. Daddy says if I don’t improve he’s going to 
send me away to the city. He hardly even talks to me any¬ 
more because I make him nervous, he says. When the sun 
goes red at night now, I want to cry.” 

Beckman was still. 

"Yesterday I slipped out,” Amy said, "and walked 
through Mr. Jackson’s garden, like I used to, but it wasn’t 
the same—it was so quiet. I laid down to watch for lady- 
bugs. They didn’t come, and it was quiet, and I just wanted 
to stay there on the grass forever and never leave. I thought 
if I left I wouldn’t come back. Everything is so goodbye!” 
She dropped onto the floor, then, and grabbed Beckman’s 
hand and put her cheek against it. "Please,” she said, "let’s 
go away. Tonight. Please.” 

Beckman stroked her head a couple of times and then 
shook away from her. "I got work to do,” he said. Then 
he yelled it at her. "Goddam it, now, I got work. We 
can’t go anywhere, you can’t and I can’t, there isn’t any¬ 
where to go. I don’t know why. Just get on home, now, 
and don’t come back.” 

She wouldn’t move and he slapped her, and I could see 
that he was shaking, too. It was the craziest thing I’d ever 
seen. I felt like I was watching something that I wasn’t 
supposed to, and I could hear my heart balled up and 
knocking a hole in my chest. I tried to move. In my head 
there was just that picture of this filthy old man hitting 
Amy, and everything they said. 

I got up and stood in front of the doorway. "Amy!” I 
said, and maybe more, I don’t know. I stood there. 

Amy jumped and ran and threw her arms around me. 

I held on to her tight. Beckman was still sitting on the 
floor, but he was staring, too, and his mouth was open. 

"Come on, Amy,” I said. 

She didn’t move. She hung on there, crying. I don’t 
knew what I wanted to do, then—kiss her, I think. Hold 
her and squeeze until she was broken and get her inside of 
me so I’d know she was safe. I thought stuff like that. 

Then she stopped crying. Except for one thing, the sound 
of birds back in the brush, it was dead quiet. 

Amy pulled away from me. 

I never saw anyone’s face like hers. It was white and wet, 
and her eyes were big as saucers. 

"What’s the matter?” I said. 

She took three steps backwards and started to run. 

I went after her, but she was faster than I was. She 
seemed to glide over the sand, her feet hardly even touch¬ 
ing. She was running and looking back over her shoulder 
at me, and maybe it sounds funny, but I never knew any¬ 
one to look so afraid as she did. 

I stopped running when I saw where she was headed. 

I put out my hand. "Amy!” I called at her over and 
over, but she ran on. 

She ran right up to the tall pile of rocks there by the 
cutaway. 

It all went very slow, then I saw every bit of it. I can see 
it now when I close my eyes. Her running and bumping the 
base of the Sin tower and the stone at the top tipping and 
tipping and falling and the whole thing breaking loose. 

"Amy!” 


It didn’t bury her completely. But eight or nine of the 
big rocks came down over her. 

I must have gone crazy then because I didn’t do anything. 
I just stood there. Even when I saw the blood and saw that 
she wasn’t moving, even then I didn’t do anything. 

Beckman crossed the sand slowly. 

He went to the broken tower and lifted the rocks off of 
Amy and put his head on her chest for a while; then he 
looked back at me. 

I wished to God I could have cried. I wished a thousand 
things, and stood there. 

Beckman knelt down more and got his arms under Amy. 
He was gentle. He picked her up and managed to pull him¬ 
self to his feet, and started back. Amy’s head leaned back 
across his dirty sleeve, the wind caught her hair, and I 
noticed one thing, I noticed that the ribbon was still on. 

I watched them. It was like it made sense only I didn’t 
understand, like it was a sensible thing. Beckman walked 
straight. He walked past the rim of the cutaway, and didn’t 
look back at me anymore. 

Everything got crowded in my head. Amy’s dead, I 
thought—but who killed her ?” 

"Who killed Amy?” I yelled at Beckman. "You goddam 
old fool, you filthy old crazy fool!” 

The rocks did, was what came into my mind. And the 
town did. And I did. I was to blame, by God I was: she’d 
been running away from me, hadn’t she? 

I got dizzy, and I knew I was going to be sick. I wanted 
to stop Beckman and hit him, but instead I kept thinking 
about the tower. About how if it had been smaller, and 
the other one bigger, then Amy would be alive. 

"Did I do it?” 

He was almost to the river. There weren’t any bones in 
him or Amy, there wasn’t any weight in them. She was 
light in his arms and his arms were light. When they got 
a ways off I knew it had got dark because they turned into 
shadows, moving toward that river, getting smaller. 

I got panicky then. Even though I don’t remember doing 
any of it, I ran back to the cutaway—I must have—and got 
my bike and went home. 

Mom didn’t believe me, at first. But then she did and 
she called Amy’s father at his office and told him about it. 
He made her let me go back with him so he’d know where 
to go, but when we got to the rim, there wasn’t anything to 
see. Not Beckman or Amy, anyway. Just the tumbled down 
tower of rocks and the little one next to it. 

And the river. 

They dragged it for a good month. They sent out bulle¬ 
tins and calls and organized search parties and had police 
all over the county, only it wasn’t any use, and finally they 
gave up. Things simmered down to normal after a while, 
and you hardly heard anybody talking much about the ac¬ 
cident—that’s what they called it. 

I guess they’re right. My uncle Rand says it was a simple 
case of two crazy people coming together, he says that when¬ 
ever that happens there’s bound to be trouble, or worse, 
and that nobody is to blame. And I guess that’s right, too. 

But at night, when things are quiet, I still get a funny 
feeling on my neck. And every now and then I have 
a dream that wakes me up. 

And sometimes, when it’s raining, I go up to the attic, 
and I listen and wonder what it really was that Amy 
heard. 

I only hear the rain. 
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women and adults not 


In a locked and secret room lay the pride 
of Pompeii's most talented pornographers 


by Theodore Pratt 


M Y wife and I first heard of le camere segrete, or secret 
rooms, in the Museo Nazionale of Naples from an Italian 
shipboard acquaintance on the ship that took us to Italy. 
"In this rooms, in these room," our acquaintance explained 
"you must find all the secret thing that Pompeii has give up. 
The world know nothing it is like that." 

It turned out, after unscrambling our friend’s English, that 
he was talking about the best collection of pornographic art 
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in the world. 

This consists of the most erotic objects found during the 
excavation not only of Pompeii, but also of Herculaneum, 
the second city buried by the ashes of Vesuvius. These have 
never been allowed to get outside Italy. They have never, 
in fact, gone farther than the Naples Museum, where they 
have been kept mostly under cover. An Italian handbook, 
writen by Domenico Monaco, curator of the bronze section 
in the museum, and published in Naples in 1898, mentions 
them by the rather curious appellation of ’'private cabinet.” 
It calls their contents oggetti os cent, or obscene objects, and 
lists them primly. "Marble satyr and goat of fine execution” 
is the way Monaco’s descriptions go. 

"Gentlemen only are admitted,” Monaco also states. An¬ 
other, but undated, Italian guide goes further in this direc¬ 
tion. It states that in the inventory of 1892 this exhibit con¬ 
tained two hundred and eighteen pornographic objects, but 
dismisses them as not being remarkable, and then goes on to 
make this highly controversial note: "Women and adults are 
not allowed in these rooms.” 

Of all this our acquaintance on the ship concluded, "You 
will not see.” 

We wanted to know why we couldn’t see, and our friend 
told us that the exhibit was now even more severely closed to 
the public than previously. From around the turn of the cen¬ 
tury until about 1924, entrance was permitted, upon special 
request, to archeologists, artists, historians, bona fide students 
of antiquities, and "interested males of serious intent.” After 
that, however, the rooms were ordered closed in order to pro¬ 
tect the morals of the people. The government felt that seeing 
such things could give Italians ideas which might bring the 
same decadence that caused the downfall of the Roman 
Empire. 

After absorbing this information we adopted the getting 
into the rooms as a main objective of our trip to Italy. 

At the Naples Museum a few days later we decided to try 
the simplest method of finding out about it and asked a guard 
the way to le cdmere segrete. He stared at us as if we had 
insulted him, his father and his grandmother. He gave us a 
look of contempt and walked away. 

At the main entrance we then asked to see the head guard. 
He appeared, rotund, moustachioed, and pleasant enough un¬ 
til he learned what we wanted. Then he shook his head in a 
vigorous negative. Entrance to the rooms was not allowed. 

Next, we asked to see the assistant director. After quite a 
time he emerged, a nervous little man who regarded us sus¬ 
piciously from the first. As soon as he learned what we 
wanted he began to thrash his arms. He spoke so fast and so 


allowed 


loudly that we couldn’t understand what he was saying, 
except that there was little doubt, as far as he was concerned, 
we would reach our objective except over his dead body. As he 
marched away, one of the guides around the entrance hall of 
the museum stepped up to us and explained the reason for 
these high feelings. 

The assistant director, it seemed, only a few weeks ago 
had refused two junketing American congressmen permission 


to see the collection, and as a result had been severly chastised 
by the government. The government appeared to think that 
the morals of American congressmen could not be impaired 
by seeing the exhibit. Since then the assistant director had 
felt rather strongly about Americans. 

We decided to see the director himself. At another entrance 
we rode in a shaky elevator to the top floor of the museum. 
There we gave our names but not our purpose, and waited. 
Finally, entering a large, dark, old-fashioned office, we were 
admitted to the presence of the direttore. The director seated 
behind an enormous desk, looked calm but skeptical, a man 
who kept his dignity even though the hair missing from the 
top of his head was made up for on his face. He motioned 
for us to seat ourselves, and then waited for us to speak. 

I resolved that the best course would be complete frankness 
mixed with a plausible amount of flattery. I said I knew the 
rule about the exhibit and admired it. I confessed our expe¬ 
riences with the guard, the head guard, and the assistant 
director. I said I was a writer, and that no matter if I did not 
see the rooms I would write an article explaining how well 
Italy protected the morals not only of her own people, but 
of the world. I made it as flowery as I could, including the 
direttore himself in some of the glory, and ended up with 
the suggestion that in order to carry out this good purpose 
it would be necessary to see from what it was that the world 
was being so well protected. 

The direttore thought that over for a long time. Then he 
pressed a button on his desk and a museum guard appeared. 
"This man will show you,” he said. 

We rose, thanking him. But when he saw us both on our 
feet he wagged a finger and said, "But not Signora 

No matter how much we prevailed upon him, he would 
not take the responsibility of the Signora s viewing the 
exhibit. 

"Guard yourself against yourself,” the direttore advised 
me, but not Signora ” 

The Signora, muttering things in English about "women 
and adults not allowed” and other things about men and 
adults, which I fervently hoped the direttore did not under¬ 
stand, was left behind as I was ushered along passageways 
until the guard and I emerged into one of the museum halls 
on the top floor. Here, down a narrow corridor, we came to 
a locked unmarked door. This was unlocked, the lights were 
turned on, and I stood finally in the holy—or unholy— 
sanctum. 

There were two small rooms, each perhaps eighteen by 
fourteen feet, with a doorway between, but no windows. The 
air was musty and dank. The floor was gritty and there was 
a thin layer of dust on the glass cases in the center of the 
rooms. In these were the finest objects in the collection. 

They were exquisitely modeled phallic amulets, ranging in 
size from that of a pea to the length of a little finger. The 
best were tiny ones, carved in semi-precious stones, whose 
bases were caught in gold settings. The skill of the artists 
who had carved the limited surfaces in carnelian, rock crystal, 
onyx, jasper, agate, garnet, and lapis lazuli, was almost 
miraculous. 

The prostitutes of Pompeii wore these, hung on a chain 
about the neck as a mark of their profession. There were 
jewelers in the pagan city who specialized in making them. 
As ornaments, apart from their significance, nothing could be 
more prettily fashioned, though somewhat startling. 

"Bello, bello,” my guard said, and I agreed with him 
that they were beautiful. 

On pedestals there were statuettes, oxidized that light, 
blue-green color which hundreds of years of burial gives to 
(Continued on page 82) 
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Why not, you may ask . After ail, Fred 

and David did have a lot in common . . . 


by Evan Hunter 


FRED Knowles didn’t usually encourage chatter on his 
early-morning train rides to New York. He was a tall man, 
with black hair slightly greying at the temples, and steel grey 
eyes which helped contribute to the look of strength and 
stolidity about him. He dressed precisely and immaculately, 
and he generally spent his time on the 8:15 reading the 
Herald-T ribune. 

He was, therefore, somewhat surprised to find himself in 
conversation one morning with a complete stranger who 
introduced himself as David. 

The conversation started innocently enough when David 
commented on a news item in his paper. Fred looked up the 
item in his own paper, and then both men commented on 
its political and international ramifications and before long 
they’d put aside their respective newspapers and were talking 
about other matters. They learned, for example, that each was 
in advertising, that each was married, that each was a father. 

Tm thirty-four,” Fred said. 

"I’m thirty-six,” David said. 

"Do you drink?” Fred asked. 

’ Martinis,” David said, nodding. 

'Olive?” Fred asked suspiciously. 

David grinned. "Lemon twist, of course,” he answered. 
Fred smiled. The conversation went along in that fashion 
until the train pulled into Grand Central. As David rose, he 
said, "Say, what’s your name?” 

"Why, Fred,” Fred said, extending his hand. 

On the way to his office, Fred couldn’t help remembering 
that David had been a rather nice-looking chap with some¬ 
what soulful brown eyes and straight, well-groomed brown 
hair. He had spoken intelligently, and he had dressed in 
what Fred considered good taste. And if Fred had been sur¬ 
prised at finding himself in conversation with a stranger, he 
was even more surprised to discover that he had liked the 
stranger immensely. 

After that, he looked for David religiously every morning. 
In two week’s time, they were saving seats for each other, 
and neither any longer bought the morning newspaper. By 
the middle of the third week, they began discussing sex, and 
soon each man had admitted he was presently involved in 
an affair. 

"Of course,” Fred said, "this isn’t the usual type of thing. 

I mean, it’s not cheap in any way.” 

It s curious you should say that,” David said, "because 


the relationship I have isn’t that way, either. ’ 

T know exactly what you mean,” Fred said, nodding 
solemnly. He paused, thinking. "I don’t mean to pry, 
David ...” 

Not at all,” David said. "What is it?” 

"Is she ... a local girl?” 

"Yes.” David paused. "Yours?” 

"Yes.” 

Hesitantly, David said, "If I’m not getting too personal. 

"No, not at all,” Fred said. "What is it?” 

"Where did you meet her?” 

Fred chuckled a little. This was the first time he’d discussed 
this with anyone other than his mirror reflection, and he felt 
somewhat adolescent, but nonetheless grateful for David’s 
empathetic ear. "We met in a bookshop in town.” 

"She reads a lot, does she?” David asked, smiling. 

"Yes, yes,” Fred said. "It was raining that day, and I 
offered her my umbrella. That was how it started.” Then he 
asked, "Where did you meet yours?” 

"At the library,” David said cheerfully. 

"Oh?” Fred said. 

"Yes,” David answered. 

"She . . . reads a lot, does she?” 

"Yes, yes. She reads a great deal.” 

I see,” Fred said. He looked at David curiously, and 
then he cleared his throat. "Is she , . . ah . . . married?” 

"Yes,” David said. He turned to Fred. "Yours?” 

"Yes.” 

"Best kind,” David said. 

"Certainly,” Fred agreed. "Discreet." 

"Very, very.” 

"Is she young?” Fred asked. 

"Early thirties,” David said. "Yours?” 

"Early thirties,” Fred said somewhat uneasily. He studied 
David for a moment. "Does she . . . have an unhappy home 
life?” 

"I don’t know,” David said. 

"You don’t know?” Fred asked. "Why . . . why isn’t 
that curious ?” 

"How so?” 

"I ... I don’t know much about . . . about the home life 
of my ... my . . .” 

"Absolutely refuses to discuss it,” David said. "Not her 
husband, not her children, not anything. Absolutely refuses.” 

"Mine, too," Fred said somewhat sadly. 

"That’s . . . that’s quite a coincidence,” David said. "Their 
being so ... so similar.” 

"Yes, isn’t it?” Fred said. 
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It occurred to Fred on the way to his office that morning 
that there might have been a little more than coincidence 
involved in the remarkable similarities between his young 
lady and David s young lady. He had never before this con¬ 
sidered the possibility of infidelity in a situation which was 
unfaithful to begin with. But Eloise liked books and so did 
David’s woman. Eloise was local, and so was David’s. Eloise 
was married, with children. Eloise was in her early thirties. 
Eloise refused to discuss her home life. All these things were 
certainly similar to what David had said about his woman. 

* Was it possible that Eloise, having taken the extra-marital 

plunge, was finding the water stimulating ? If a woman could 
have one lover, why not two? David was, after all, a very 
presentable chap. 

He called Eloise at once. 

"I must see you,” he said. 


David ? 

He met David on the 8 :15 the next morning. And, as if to 
confirm his suspicions that both men were sharing the same 
woman, David seemed to be in fine high spirits. 

‘’How are you?” Fred said. 

“Oh, wonderful, wonderful,” David replied. 

’’Been . . . living it up?” 

David winked. 

’’She must be . . . quite a gal, this woman of yours,” Fred 
said. 

’’She’s exquisite,” David said. 

’’Redhead?” Fred asked casually. 

”No,” David said. 

“Brunette?” Fred asked. 

“No, no.” 

Fred swallowed. “B . . . b . . . blonde?” he asked. 



’’Good,” she answered. ”I'd been hoping you’d call.’ 

’’Tomorrow night?” he asked. 

She thought for a moment. ”No, not tomorrow,” she said. 

’’Why not?” 

”1 can’t.” 

’’Why not?” he said, irritated, thinking once more of the 
remarkable similarity between Eloise and the woman David 
had described as his own. 

“Domestic stuff,” she said. ’’You don’t want to hear it.” 

He hung up after promising to call again and was alone 
with his dark thoughts. 

Those dark thoughts stirred themselves into a brew on 
the following night. Fred did not mind the fact that his wife 
went to her usual Thursday night card party. He didn’t think 
of her once all the while she was gone. But he did think of 
Eloise, and he could not force the picture of her in another 
man’s arms out of his mind. The night was a long, tortuous 
one. Another man’s arms , his mind echoed. Is that other man 


“Yes,” David said. “A beautiful ash-blonde. And pas¬ 
sionate? God, I don’t think I’ve ever known a woman as 
passionate as ...” 

“Please!” Fred moaned. 

“What is it? Is something wrong?” 

“No, no. It’s just . . . you were raising your voice. I ... I 
was thinking of your own safety. There are people ...” 

“Of course,” David said. And then appreciatively, he 
added, “You’ve got an agile mind, Fred. You certainly have 
got an agile mind.” 

In the office that day, Fred put that agile mind to work. 
He was fairly certain now that Eloise was cheating him, and 
that her second lover was none other than the man he had 
come to know and respect : David. 

But how could he be sure ? 

He couldn’t simply come out and ask David, could he? 
Surely this was not the way in a civilized, atomic society. 
Nor would asking Eloise produce any results. 
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No, that was not the way. 

This called for inventiveness, this called for real agility. 
This called for a master plan which would either confirm 
his suspicions or allay his fears for all time. 

His plan was neither inventive nor masterly. It simply 
took advantage of the known scientific fact that a body can’t 
occupy space in two different places at the same time. 

Cautiously, he explored the possibilities with David in a 
series of carefully calculated conversations. 

"Do you generally have much trouble?" he asked one 
morning. 

"Much trouble with what?" 

"Getting away. To meet her, I mean." 

"Oh." David thought. "No, not usually. I generally tell 
my wife I’m working late. The old routine. You know." 

"Yes. And she buys this?" 

"She buys it because I allow her certain privileges in re¬ 
turn." 

"Privileges?" 

"I never question her about her activities." 

Fred was silent for several moments. "I have much the 
same setup with my wife," he said at last. "It generally 
works well, but . . ." 

David turned curiously, "but what?" 

"I’ve had the feeling of late that it’s wearing rather thin." 

"All the overtime, you mean?" 

"Yes." 

"You really feel your wife may be getting suspicious?" 

Fred knew, of course, that his wife was not in the slight¬ 
est suspicious. But, according to his plan, he said, "Definitely." 

"Mmmm," David said. 

"It seems a pity, too," Fred said. "We’re both in the 
same boat, so to speak," (and he thought again of the pos¬ 
sibility of Eloise in David’s arms, and a momentary frown 
crossed his face), "that is to say, we’re both pursuing the 
same interests, so to speak," (and again he frowned because 
he conjured a oicture of Eloise’s mouth against David’s) 
"that is to say, we’re both cheating." 

"We most certainly are," David agreed solemnly. 

"You should think we’d be able to . . . help each other." 

"You mean . . . use each other?" David asked. 

"Something like that." 

"How?" David said eagerly. 

"We could alibi each other." 

"No good," David said, after some thought. 

"Why not?" 

"What makes you think our wives will accept the fact that 
either of us exist?" 

"I don’t understand you," Fred said. 

'We met on a train. Why should they believe that? Don’t 
you see how thin it is?" 

"Yes, yes, you’re quite right," Fred said. 

"Now,” David said, his eyes getting brighter, "if we were 
to establish each other with our wives ..." 

"If we should go out socially some evening," Fred put in, 
his own eyes brightening. 

The four of us," David continued, "so that our wives 
will know without a doubt that both of us are not sheer 
figments of the imagination ..." 

Then you and I could go ahead with our own activities. 
Then you and I could plausibly meet for a drink." 

Then," David said emphatically, "then we could definite¬ 
ly serve as each other’s alibis." 

"Clever," Fred said, beaming. 

"It was your plan," David said. 

"Yes, but you gave it the twist that made it feasible." 

"When?" David said. 


"As soon as possible," Fred said. "Why not tonight?" 

"Good. Where?" 

"Let’s have them come into the city. We’ll meet some¬ 
place after work." 

"Good." 

"We’ll have dinner and a few drinks, and then take them 
home. There’s certainly no need to overdo it." 

"Of course not. We simply want to establish each other’s 
identity." 

"Exactly. Do you know a nice spot for dinner and a few 
drinks?” 

"Let me think," David said. "It’s been so long since I’ve 
been anywhere with my wife." 

Fred chuckled. "How about The Golden Cockatoo?" 

"A fine spot. What time?" 

"Six-ish? Right after work." 

"I’ll have to check with my wife." 

"And I’ll check with mine." 

Fred called his wife as soon as he got to the office. 
Daphne was a woman who made her objections known in 
no uncertain terms. She vigorously objected to traipsing all 
the way into the city to spend an evening with total srangers, 
bu Fred assured her the fellow was a gem and he was sure 
the wife would be a nice girl. 

"All right, all right," Daphne said. "Where is this en¬ 
chanting rendezvous to take place?" 

"The Golden Cockatoo. Fiftieth and Madison." 

"What time?" 

"Along about six. I’ll come by straight from the office." 

"And she’ll be waiting there, too, I gather." 

"Yes." 

"I’ll be sitting at the bar, and I’ll be wearing my blue 
sheath," Daphne said. "You might pass that on to your 
friend, so he can pass it on to his wife." 

"All right," Fred said, I’ll see you there." 

He hung up, beaming like a positive idiot. He was certain 
this would turn out beautifully. And after this, he and David 
would plan to meet some night—and then he could test 
Eloise. He waited for David’s call, and when it came David 
told him his wife had agreed—if reluctantly—to come to 
the city for the date. 

"Good," Fred said "I’ll see you tonight then." 

David picked up Fred at his office after work and they be¬ 
gan walking to the restaurant. They were both in high spirits, 
both sure that this preliminary meeting would pave the way 
for a long series of alibis to follow. When they reached the 
restaurant, David swept open the door, bowed from the 
waist, and cheerfully said, "After you, my dear Gaston." 

They entered the place chuckling. It was very dim inside, 
but Fred's eyes adjusted quickly to the darkness and then 
swept the bar which ran the far length of the room. He 
spotted his wife at once. As she’d promised, she was wearing 
her blue sheath. Her back was to him, but the amber lights 
behind the bar caught at her ash-blonde hair, and he recog¬ 
nized her instantly. She was chatting animatedly with another 
woman whose back was also to the entrance doorway, a 
woman Fred assumed to be David’s wife. 

David confirmed this at once. There’s my wife," he said, 
and he started for the bar. 

They walked toward the bar quickly, and as they walked 
Fred noticed, curiously, that both women were blondes. He 
made his observation some four feet from the bar, and then 
the women turned to face their husbands. 

Fred did not notice that David’s face went ashen white in 
the moment his eyes met Daphne’s. 

He only knew in a blinding moment of painful clarity that 
the woman sitting next to his wife was Eloise. 


































































EDITOR'S NOTE: Italian humor, as these samples of what is 
currently making the rounds in Rome attest, is apt to he 
more cruel and less logical than the average American jokes. 
But, though often accompanied with much rolling and pop¬ 
ping of eyes and wild gesticulation, it is taken less seriously. 
The Italian feels they are funny rather than thinking so. 


ttie secret ttirust 



Legacy 

Two friends who hadn’t seen each other in years met on 
the street. After an embrace they started asking about old 
acquaintances. 

"How’s Gino?” 

"Poor Gino. He died over a year ago." 

"Poor Gino? wasn’t he rich?" 

"In a way, but he left everything to an orphanage." 

"How much?" 

"Ten children." 

Window Dressing 

A stranger arrived in Rome and needed a watch. He went 
into a shop that had a window full of beautiful watches and 
clocks. 

"You sell watches?” he asked. 

"No." 

"Then you repair them." 

"No." 

"What do you sell, then?" 

"Circumcisions." 

"Why the watches in the window?" 

"So?" the shopkeeper shrugged, "What should I put in 
the window?" 

Wisdom 

"Papa," said the girl, "I want to get married." 

"No," said the father. "You’re not old enough or wise 
enough." 

"When will I be?" 

"When you stop wanting to get married." 

Check, Please 

Alessandro went into a restaurant for lunch. After study- 
the menu he asked the waiter: "Why do you charge a hun¬ 
dred lire more for three eggs fried than for three eggs 
scrambled?" 

"Who can count scrambled eggs?" 





Straight Answer 

A married couple on the first night of their honeymoon 
went to the bride’s house to spend the night. As the husband 
crawled into bed, he paused, and demanded: "I insist on 
knowing that I am the first man to sleep in this bed." 

"If you drop off, you will be." 
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Happy Mistake 

A young man received a telegram. Reading quickly, he 
saw the words, "FATHER DIED LAST NIGHT," and broke 
into tears. As he wept a friend tried to console him. After a 
moment the young man stopped crying and began to laugh 
and laugh. 

"Why are you laughing?" the friend asked. 

"What a relief,” was the answer. "This wire’s not for me. 
It’s addressed to my brother." 


Mind Your Manners 

Two pretty young secretaries got on a crowded bus in 
downtown Rome. One of the girls noticed a young man was 
behind her friend and leering at every detail of her figure. 

"He’s eating you up with his eyes," she whispered. 

"He must be poorly educated. Doesn’t he know enough to 
eat with his hands?" 


"I must be in love. I can 
feel the earth move." 


Hearty Farewell 

A doctor was called to the bedside of a very old man. He 
examined the fellow carefully and realized there was no 
hope. Toward the end, the doctor took the man’s pulse, 
which was fairly strong, considering his condition. Even the 
fever seemed to be going down. 

He nodded and turned to the family. "It’s all right,” he 
said. "He’s going to die in the best of health." 



"Signorina, would you prefer an intravenous 
injection or intramuscular?" 


Reasonable Wish 

The couple had been married nearly three months. After 
a spirited session of love, the husband asked: "Tell me, darl¬ 
ing, how is it? What do you think of the marriage so far? 
Do you like it?" 

"Wonderful, caro, wonderful. I hope it lasts like this until 
the divorce." 

Address 

Two raffish hoboes were picked up for vagrancy and 
dragged intorourt. The judge asked the first one his name 
and address. 

"Belletti, your honor. My address is everywhere. The fields, 

the woods, the beach." 

"And you?" the judge 
asked the other. 

"Pasquale, your honor. 
I live next door to him.” 



Foresight 

The pretty patient told 
the doctor she wanted to 
be vaccinated. "But," she 
added, "do it someplace 
where it won’t show.” 

"All right. That will 
be five thousand lire in 
advance.” 

"Why in advance?’’ 
she asked him. 

"Because where I’m 
going to vaccinate you, 
I may weaken and not 
charge anything.” 












































Arnaldo knew Sophia's every smile and gesture by 
heart—yet she remained a total stranger to him 


the winds 


by Filippo Barbleri 


P AOLO, Rosita and Arnaldo all worked at the Hotel R-—■, 
one of the most elegant in Rome, not far from the Spanish 
Steps, and with a bar and a cuisine, that attracted wealthy 
travelers from all over the world. Rosita worked in the of¬ 
fice, Paolo was a maintenance man, and Arnaldo, the day¬ 
time bartender who could make a ballet of the mixing of 
Negroni, a gin-and-Italian, or an American-style Martini, 
desert-dry and Arctic-cold. Along with other employes of 
the hotel and clerks from some of the expensive shops along 
the Via Veneto, they often gathered after work at a trattoria 
around the corner away from all the splendor of their place of 
employment (and much cheaper). They might have made a 
congenial trio, except for the complications. Paolo was in 
love with Rosita, Rosita was in love with Arnaldo and 
Arnaldo was in love with a woman whose every smile and 
gesture he knew by heart but whom he had never seen in 
person—Sophia Loren, the movie star. 

Arnaldo saw each of Miss Loren’s films at least a dozen 
times. Photos of her covered the walls of his room, his 
change locker at the hotel; he even had one pasted on the 
inside of the door of the bar refrigerator.She keeps the 
ice from getting too cold,” he explained. He lived in a 
dream of the day Miss Loren might sit at his bar. He was 
convinced that his love for her would communicate itself 
through his eyes and his meticulous and graceful preparation 
of her order, and after one sip she would abandon her 
escort and take Arnaldo by the arm and together they 
would walk out of the hotel and into a life of happiness 
together. It was delerium, of course, but Rome’s profound 
blue skies, the gentle, caressing summer air, and the ro¬ 
mantic spell of architectural antiquity sometimes combine 
to support such delusions, especially in the young. Thus he 
was oblivious to Rosita’s inviting looks and conversational 
overtures. Paolo jealously noticed them all and while he 
craved them for himself he could understand the girl’s 
interest. After all, Arnaldo was very handsome and he 
shared, in a way, the glamorous life of the hotel, receiving 
thousands of lire in tips from the guests and tourists, while 
he, Paolo, worked in the basement at a standing's salary. 
Still, as Arnaldo dreamed of Sophia, Paolo more practically 
dreamed of Rosita and dedicated himself to winning her. 

At lunch hour he would take her hand and stroll with 
her to the Bernini fountains where they would sit while he 
spoke to her with warm affection and, whenever he thought 
he could get away with it, brush her cheeks or her hair 
with his lips, fleetingly cup one of those wondrously firm 
breasts in his hand, or let his fingers travel swiftly and 
lightly over the smooth curve of her bottom or along the 
exciting length of her thigh. But Rosita was very modest. 
She favored dark, heavy, voluminous clothing and never al¬ 
lowed a knee to appear when she crossed her legs. And 
whenever she felt Paolo’s hand wandering she would slap 
it away and chide him. She confessed that she liked him, 


but when his propositions became intimate she would break 
off with a laugh. 

One day after work as he waited to take her to the trattoria 
for a vermouth, Paolo had to look twice at the girl before 
he could recognize her. Rosita had dyed her hair copper, 
shadowed her eyes and lashes back into a slant, and was 
walking with a sway to her hips that even her full skirt 
could not hide. With her lipstick she had even attempted 
to paint Sophia Loren’s mouth over her own smaller one. 
It was Rosita, he knew, but not bis Rosita, dark, sweet, small, 
and sparkling-eyed—this was just a poor imitation of a 
cinema queen. It saddened him but he forgave her instead 
of criticizing her for he knew that love is relentless in get¬ 
ting what it wants. He even knew that if getting himself up 
like Arnaldo would attract Rosita, he would do it. But it 
was useless. Arnaldo was tall, fair, urbane. He was stocky 
and dark. And ugly, he knew, by comparison. 

In the cafe, Rosita led him to a table next to one where 
Arnaldo sat drinking with a couple of waiters from the 
hotel. If he noticed her he pretended he did not. At last, 
Rosita could contain herself no longer. "Eh, Arnaldo,” she 
called, "don’t you recognize your old friends?” 

Arnaldo looked at her with a sneering smile. "You going 
to a masquerade, Rosie? Who are you supposed to be? Anna 
Magnani?” Then he laughed and turned back to his com¬ 
panions. 

Paolo was embarrassed and his heart ached for Rosita 
who was staring down at the table, hurt in her eyes. 

Impulsively (also psychologically accurately) he took Ro¬ 
sita’s hand and said, "Cheer up. It’s pay day. Let’s have a 
night on the town.” 

They had dinner at the Biblioteca, danced at the Hosteria 
del’Orso, strolled by moonlight in the Villa Borghese park, 
and ended the evening at the Cafe Ulpia listening to the 
wild melodies of a gypsy violinist. In the course of the 
evening Rosita seemed to forget Arnaldo’s snub and began 
to respond to Paolo’s attentions. On the way home in a 
taxi—it was only the fourth time in his life that Paolo had 
hired a cab, but for him the night was made of magic and he 
squandered without thought of his budget-—he said : "Rosita, 
cara, wipe off that lipstick. I want to kiss you , not a copy of 
Sophia Loren.” Rosita obeyed as meekly as though she were 
his slave, then lay back in the cushions of the cab and 
abandoned herself to his kisses and caresses. Trembling but 
tenderly his hands undid the buttons on her dress and slipped 
in to explore the exquisite details of her breasts—here, soft 
skin, satiny smooth; there, a hard out-thrust part, and over¬ 
all, warm, firm, and delightful to touch. Then his hand went 
under her skirt and knew, for the first time, the proportions 
and textures of the flesh beneath, but just as he neared his 
goal Rosita shoved him away—reluctantly, he thought. 

Paolo was half mad with excitement and desire. "Come 
home with me, Rosita. Now.” 




ROME—The Good Old Days 


J F I did not own that sometimes I did wrong, my account 
of the other times, in which I know I did right would be 
suspect. So I own I made a mistake in revenging myself so 
violently on Caterina (who had deceived him as a mistress 
and later married another man—ed note). I made her pose 
to me as a model (for a piece of sculpture), naked, for thirty 
soldi a day. I paid her in advance and fed her well but I 
used her for my pleasure out of revenge, and then cast this 
insult in her husband’s teeth and her own. Moreover, I 
forced her to pose in an uncomfortable position hour after 
hour, which annoyed her as much as it delighted me; for her 
form was very lovely, and did me much credit. When she 
saw that I did not treat her so discreetly as before her mar¬ 
riage, she grew very angry, began to grumble, and then to 
brag about her husband. When she talked about her husband 
I was seized with fury. Yielding to my wrath, I took her by 
the hair and dragged her about the room, kicking and maul¬ 
ing her till I was worn out. And nobody could come to her 
help. When I had beaten her well, she swore she would 
never come back to me again. So I thought I had made a 
mistake, and had lost a fine model and an excellent op¬ 
portunity of gaining honour in my profession. 

I sent a servant to help her dress, an old woman called 
Ruberta, a most kindly person. She brought food and drink 
for the hussy; then she anointed the worst wounds I had 
dealt her with some bacon fat; and what was over they ate 
together. When Caterina was dressed, she went away bluster¬ 
ing and cursing me, and weeping and muttering all the way 


home. I confess that on this first occasion I thought I had 
done very wrong; and my Ruberta scolded me, saying, ’’You 
are a brute to behave so cruelly to such a pretty girl.” I ex¬ 
cused myself to the old woman, and told her all the villainies 

Caterina had done to me when she was living in my house. 

Then I told Ruberta to go and see how Caterina was; for I 
wished very much to have her again as a model till I had 

finished my work. Ruberta cut me short, saying I did not 

know the world. "For as soon as day breaks,” said she, "she 
will come of her own accord. But if you send to ask after 
her, or go to see her, she’ll give herself airs, and won’t come 
at all.” 

Next day Caterina came to my house and knocked so 
furiously at the door, that I, who was below, ran to see if it 
was a madman. When I opened the door, the little wretch 
laughed and threw herself on my neck, embracing and kiss¬ 
ing me, and asked me if I was still angry with her. I said 
no, and she said, "Give me something to breakfast on.” This 
I did, and I ate with her in token of peace. Afterwards she 
posed for me again, and I amused myself with her; and then 
just at the same hour as before she exasperated me so that I 
had to repeat the punishment. Thus it went on for several 
days. Every day the same things happened, with hardly a 
single variation. 

When I had finished my statue most creditably, I cast it in 
bronze. Enough to say that my figure came out excellently, 
and the casting could not have been surpassed. 

—Benvenuto Cellini 
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down the defile between the old buildings, caught the hems 
of Rosita’s long, billowy skirt, and swirled it up around her 
waist. For a brief moment her long and lovely legs, topped 
by a pair of immaculate white panties, were publicly ex¬ 
posed. Rosita blushed and fought to get her dress down but 
Paolo, who saw that Arnaldo and several other men sitting 
at a table in the window of the cafe had witnessed the 
event, experienced a glow of pride. Now they had an idea 
of the value of his prize and would envy him. 

They took a booth at the front and were almost immedi¬ 
ately joined by Arnaldo who sat down uninvited. 

"Soave, little Rosita,” he said. ”1 had no idea. Let me 
buy you a vermouth.” 

The shy look of welcome in Rosita’s eyes was unmis- 
takeable. 

Although Paolo churned with rage and indignation, he 
realized with a sinking sensation, sometime after the fifth 
or sixth drink, that Rosita would not be going home with 
him tonight, or ever, and that he would have to drink the 
two bottles of champagne alone. 


"I ... not tonight. . . Perhaps 

*'Tomorrow?” 

"Perhaps in a few days.” 

"Saturday, then.” 

"I think so.” 

Paolo almost crushed her with a kiss of happy anticipa¬ 
tion. 

On Saturday the weather turned gray and gusty, but for 
Paolo it was the most beautiful day in his life; Rome, the 
most beautiful of cities; and Rosita, of course, the loveliest 
woman in the world. He had borrowed money to cover his 
living expenses after his earlier extravagance and to make 
this a night of unrestricted pleasure. As he picked up Rosita 
at the employes’ entrance and walked with her down the 
street and around the corner toward the trattoria, Paolo ran 
over in his mind for the hundredth time his plan for the 
evening. There would be a drink at the cafe, dinner at Tre 
Scalini, and then a cab to his apartment where two bottles of 
champagne were on ice. 

Just at the entrance of the trattoria, a blast of wind swept 
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On this spread, and on the opening and closing pages of 
the Section, Artist Artur Marokvia has combined a bold brush, 
a witty pen, and a subtle palette to confect these pictorial 
reminiscences of his favorite town. The drawing at the left 
does not depict, as one larcenous-minded beholder suggested, 
a pair of befuddled pickpockets. It concerns the mano morto 
(dead hand), an often-observed tradition among the work¬ 
ing classes of Rome. A man places a motionless hand on 
some interesting spot of a woman’s anatomy. If she moves 
away, or slaps off the hand, his attentions are rejected. If 
after several seconds, however, she has given no signs of dis¬ 
pleasure, the hand has tacitly been given permission to come 


to life. Film star Anita Ekberg publicly complained, after her 
recent visit to Rome, that she felt the mano morto so often 
and in so many parts of her person that she would have needed 
to be an octopus to answer them all. Old Italian hands will 
recognize on the following pages the outlines of the Borghese 
Gardens, one of Rome’s most popular parks, a haven for 
lovers and moonlight strollers. It all started, of course, with 
Romulus and Remus, those mythical brothers, who, aban¬ 
doned in the forest, were suckled by a she-wolf and gained the 
strength to stay on and found the city. Though the brothers 
live only in memory and statuary, the wolves still abound, 
though somewhat altered in appearance from the original. 
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Happy Standing Up 

(Continued from page 5) 


face. He reached for his private phone and dialed a number. 
He waited a moment, then his muttony face broke out in a 
big smile and he began to speak rapidly. 

"Betsy?" he said warmly. "Listen, Betsy. I been doing 
a lot of concentrated thinking about you. What’s wrong 
with your career, Bets, is, we can’t get you the publicity 
breaks. What you need is to get associated with a big pub¬ 
licity name, get seen around with a name, like that. Some¬ 
body like Biff Jordan, for an instance. Now look, Bets, it 
so happens Biff is coming to town tonight, and it so hap¬ 
pens I am in very good standing with Biff. It took a lot 
of doing, kid, it took a whole lot of doing, but I fixed you 
up with him. A date with the big man, you see? He’s dying 
to meet you, also he’s going to Paris to make this picture 
and that is a consideration also. It’s a real break, now if 
you play your cards right . . . 

Betsy Bugbee had had a real bluh morning. She’d had 
a wrestling match with an agent, right in his office in the 
Paramount Building. Not that she hadn’t been warned about 
agents and their casting couches. But you needed agents to 
get even walk-ons in TV. So she’d gone there for a walk- 
on, and what she’d gotten was a work-out, plus a small 
rip in her pinafore and her Peter Pan collar was all crumpled 
and had to go back to the cleaners. 

She was happy with the news about Biff Jordan. He could 
give a girl a lot more than walk-ons, if he’d a mind to. She 
had to look her absolute best for this occasion. They might 
go to the Copa, Mort said, they might get photographed 
at a ringside table, holding hands, it could lead to any¬ 
thing .... 

She spent most of the afternoon at the hairdresser’s. Then 
she went to Bergdorf’s and bought a whole new outfit, from 
pumps to cloche. 

In the cab, Betsy, dressed in a knocked-out strapless, 
blocbers more out than in, kept beating her gums. Photog¬ 
raphers, did Mort arrange for the photographers? 

"It’s at first just a little private party, see?’’ Mort said. 
"It could develop in any direction, but the way it starts out 
it’s just a party." 

"I’ve never been alone in a man’s apartment before," 
Betsy said. She looked scared as a kid with her first lipstick 
job, in her first pair of high heels, going on her first date. 

"It’ll be quiet. You can talk better." Mort rubbed his 
sweaty palms together. He was thinking fast. After what was 
sure to happen to this kid tonight, she wasn’t going to be 
any client of his come the dawn. He stood to lose her 25 
a week fee, and no amount Biff pieced him off with would 
make up for the loss of a steady fee. If he didn’t pressure any 
more payment from her at this time, there wouldn’t be 
another time. "One more thing, Bets. I ran up a lot of ex¬ 
penses, on the long-distance to the Coast and all, arranging 
this date for you, kid. It leaves me a little short. I hate to 
take money for a thing like this, but I thought if you hap¬ 
pened to have a few on you, just to make up the ex¬ 
penses. ..." 

"Of course, Mort." She felt around in her handbag and 
drew out five tens. "It sure would be nice, though, if we 
could go somewhere where they had photographers." 

They were in the hotel corridor. Mort pressed the but¬ 
ton. The door opened and there was Biff, in a red, satjn- 
lapeled dressing gown. Betsy stepped in, much heaving of 
bloobers and batting of store-bought lashes. "A great honor, 


Mr. Jordan," she said, blushing. 

"Thanks, pal," Biff said, holding out his hand to Mort. 
"How’re they hanging? Be in touch with you." 

The door closed. Mort was left standing in the hall, 
looking at the neatly folded fifty-dollar bill in his palm. 

Little Betsy wouldn’t be seeing any flashbulbs tonight. 
It would be a little rough on her, maybe. Well, the kid 
would make out. She’d be pieced off too. She hadn’t even 
gotten a walk-on for months, she must be pretty busted, es¬ 
pecially after giving him, Mort, the five tens. If she got 
fifty from Biff, Mort thought in a rush of kindly feeling, 
it would at least pay back the fifty she’d slipped him. She 
was a good kid, he reflected. She deserved all the best. 

Biff turned around to case Betsy. "You got curves there 
that ain’t been invented yet,” he said admiringly. "Get those 
clothes off, baby, I want to see how they put you together 
before I take you apart." It was his big aphrodisiac to talk 
tough. 

"Mis-ter Jor-dan," she said. "Did I really hear what I 
just thought I heard?" 

"What’d you think you heard, the Andrews sisters?” 

"Did you say something about—my clothes?” 

"Sure, baby. I said, take them off before I tear them off. 
You doing this bit in slow motion?" 

"Bit?" Betsy sank into a chair. "There’s some misunder¬ 
standing, Mr. Jordan." 

Biff looked puzzled, then smiled. "Oh—on this trick 
you’re holding out for cash in advance? Listen. Biff Jordan 
pays as he goes. He even pays portal to portal—" 

"I told Mr. Robell I should never have come. I told him 
I’d never been in a man’s apartment before—" 

Biff came toward her, his watermarked-silk dressing gown 
rustling. "You mean you got your own pad, you do all 
your business right in your own pad? That the kind of 
operation you run?" 

Tears were gathering in Betsy’s eyes. "I told him and I 
told him. He said it would be perfectly all right, you’d be¬ 
have like a perfect gentleman. I thought it sounded funny.” 

Biff leaned over, his eyes full of velvet rapport. "All 
right, you’re a homebody type. Who’s condemning it? Only 
you play square and down the line with Biff Jordan, baby, 
and Biff Jordan’ll treat you right. You be real nice to me—’’ 

He reached down into her dress, meanwhile trying to 
guide her hand toward his own body. "In case you think 
you’re dealing with some two-bit john," he whispered pa¬ 
ternally, "I want you to get it right out of your mind. Once 
I sent a dame home in a hired limousine." 

She fought her way to her feet—then, with the precision 
of a butcher slicing loin chops, she brought the edge of one 
hand down on his arm. He let out a yelp and loosened his 
hold on her. In that same instant she grabbed him by the 
wrist, executed a neat half-turn with her body, bent, and 
with one heave flipped him over her shoulder, his long 
legs going like an overturned beetle’s. He landed with a 
thump on the carpet, halfway across the room. It was several 
seconds before he shook the fog out from behind his eye¬ 
balls. 

"Where’d you learn that dopey stunt?" he mumbled. 

"That’s jujitsu," she said. "I learned it from a Marine 
I used to go steady with back home." 

What’d you want to go and do that for? That’s a crazy 
stunt." He climbed painfully to his feet. "I once knew a 
(Continued on page 80) 






In the mad world of addled ad men and terrorized TV executives 
anything can happen—even a quiz show called "Russian Roulette" 


the man 


t>y 

Joseph 

Julian 


rHE latest Trendex rating showed that of all television sets 
in use Wednesday nights at 10 P.M., 99% were tuned to the 
MILLION DOLLAR QUESTION. 

The last oppostion hold out, U.S. Pig Iron Corporation, 
recklessly experimenting with the notion that industry should 
help raise the cultural standards of TV audiences, had been 
picking up the tab for a dramatic program, GREAT CLAS¬ 
SICAL PLAYS. But after several weeks of Thursday morn¬ 
ing Trendex Reports showed that the few sets tuned to 
GREAT CLASSICAL PLAYS were owned by the families 
of the performers—they, too, cancelled out. 

Heads began to roll at Grayson, Mitchell and Foot, the 
advertising agency that handled the U.S. Pig Iron account. 
T.G., the president of the agency, told all the vice presidents, 
"You have exactly one week to come up with an idea that will 
pull viewers away from the MILLION DOLLAR QUES¬ 
TION. If you don’t, you’re through!—through, do you 
hear?" 

The second vice president, Gregory Beck, boarded the 5:19 
at Grand Central that day with a heaviness in his heart. 
Gregory was a typical, wholesome, young American second 
vice president. He had a paneled office, paneled secretary, a 
home in Westport, a wife and two mortgages to support. 


"What a hell of a time to be fired," he thought. He had 
almost saved up enough money for an operation on his ulcers, 
and he desperately needed a new gray flannel suit. 

Ordinarily, he liked thinking under pressure. But to top 
the MILLION DOLLAR QUESTION! Ideas like that came 
only once in a lifetime. 

As he climbed into his old Chevy at the Westport station, 
he sank lower and lower into the slough of despond. Next 
week he’d have to start looking for another job, maybe start¬ 
ing all over again as a copywriter at another agency. Poor 
Mary! Not only would she not be able to move up to the 
first vice president social set, now she would be snubbed by 
second vice presidents’ wives and only get invitations to the 
homes of copywriters. 

All night long Gregory got fragments of ideas which he 
disregarded in disgust, exhaustion, despair! About six o’clock 
in the morning, as he writhed in an agony of frustration, tears 
in his eyes as he thought of poor Mary receiving invitations 
only from wives of copywriters, suicide seemed the only way 
out. He cocked his thumb, pressed his forefinger to his fore¬ 
head, as though it were a gun, and speculated on the sensa¬ 
tion of a bullet plowing through his brain. Just as he pulled 
the imaginary trigger—Bang! Inspiration! 
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without a gray flannel suit 


"I’ve got it!” he screamed. 

T.G. called an emergency meeting of his cabinet. 

"Gentlemen,” he said, "We stand on the threshold of tele¬ 
vision history. Young Beck, here, has come up with a terrific 
idea for bucking the MILLION DOLLAR QUESTION and 
getting back the U.S. Pig Iron account. Give them a run 
down, Beck.” 

Gregory Beck stood up. He adjusted the knot in his tie, 
loosened by the nervous bobbing of his adams apple. He was 
fully aware this moment was the most critical of his career. 

"Gentlemen,” he began, "to develop a program that can 
compete with MILLION DOLLAR QUESTION we must 
get down to the fundamentals of mass psychology. We must 
appeal to the basic drive of the American people. What is it ? 
Survival! I submit, gentlemen, there is no program on the air 
today that deals with the actual survival of a human being.” 
He paused, shifted to a foresquare stance and said, "Gentle¬ 
men, I propose combining the basic elements of money and 
survival in a giveaway game program to be called—RUS¬ 
SIAN ROULETTE!” Another pause. "It derives,” he con¬ 
tinued, "from the drunken bravado of Cossacks in the armies 
of the Tsar. In order to prove his courage, a soldier would 
remove all but one bullet from the six-chamber cylinder of 
his revolver. He would then spin the cylinder, point the gun 
at his temple, and pull the trigger. He had six chances to one 
of living. If the trigger clicked on an empty chamber, he was 
a hero. If he died, he was remembered as a brave man.” 

"Do you get the picture, gentlemen?” T.G. broke in, 
excitedly. "Win or lose, the audience has its catharsis! The 
big prize: his life, and say $50,000 if he wins—” 

"And a consolation prize to his family if he doesn’t. A 
decent burial and all that?” interrupted one of the V.P.s. 

"Exactly!” replied T.G. "Maybe we’ll send one of his chil¬ 
dren through college. That way the audience won’t have that 
let-down feeling.” 

"Gentlemen!” shouted Gregory Beck. He didn’t want to 
let the ball get away from him until he had made his strong¬ 
est point. "What man, woman, or child in this country 
wouldn’t tune in to a program where a human life is at stake? 
Why the law of averages would almost guarantee a death 
once every six weeks! Drama, gentlemen! Drama!” 

"Gentlemen,” T.G. said in the poignant silence that fol¬ 
lowed, "I think we all recognize a great idea. But more than 
your approval, I want your criticism.” 

Most of the vice presidents, a little ashamed of having 
been caught with their enthusiasm up, were grateful for the 
invitation to resume their normal function of fault finding. 

"Won t we have trouble getting enough contestants willing 
to risk their lives?” 

"For $50,000?—don’t be silly,” said T.G. "We’ll be 
swamped with applicants. But we must be scrupulously honest 
in selecting contestants. No one connected with the agency 
will be considered.” 

"Isn’t it dangerous to use live ammunition in a studio? A 


lot of people have grievances against TV producers.” 

Gregory Beck said: "No problem. The contestant will be 
in an isolation booth with bullet proof glass.” 

"Give them a few more details, Beck,” said T.G. 

Gregory Beck framed his hands like a camera. "We dolly 
in, see? Slowly . . . slowly . . . while the orchestra is playing 
suspense music. As we get in to a closeup at the critical 
moment, we segue into a powerful dramatic theme. Wag¬ 
nerian. Something out of GOTTERDAMMERUNG. Boom! 
Boom! Boom! Then we cut it off sharp!” He sliced the air 
sideways with his hands. "Silence! The supreme moment of 
tension! A quick cue to the contestant and then. Either a 
click or an explosion!” 

"Terrific!” gasped several vice presidents in spite of them¬ 
selves. 

"If it’s a click,” continued Gregory Beck, "after the ap¬ 
plause, we ask the contestant to point the gun downward 
and keep pulling the trigger until the bullet is fired.” 

"And if the contestant is /plucky?” prompted T.G. 

"Then we simply trip a trapdoor in the booth, and the 
body slips quietly into a box underneath the stage out of 
sight of the audience. After all, the show is basically enter¬ 
tainment. We should avoid anything gruesome.” 

One of the fifth vice presidents (one who was not wearing 
a gray flannel suit) timorously raised his hand. 

"Gentlemen, don’t you think the whole idea of this show is 
in deadfully bad taste? I mean exploiting human lives?” 

He was quickly scowled into silence as T.G. adjourned 
the meeting. 

That evening, as the 5:19 rolled out of Grand Central 
Station, Gregory Beck settled back in his seat, closed his eyes 
and imagined the words 'First Vice President’ on his office 
door. He glanced around the car at his fellow commuters and 
wondered how many of them were first vice presidents. "Very 
few, I’ll bet,” he said to himself smugly. 

But as the train roiled on he became increasingly aware 
of a small deep down irritation. That fifth vice president, 
the one who was not wearing a gray flannel suit. What was 
it he had said? Something about bad taste? "Ridiculous,” 
Gregory snorted, but the figure of the little man without a 
gray flannel suit loomed larger and larger in his mind. 

Such an irritation was intolerable to Gregory Beck on this 
day of his greatest triumph and he dipped into the stuff he 
was made of and counterattacked with a salvo of powerful 
thoughts: How can anything be in bad taste that will enter¬ 
tain millions of people? Many of the contestants will need 
money so badly, they’d worry themselves into an early grave, 
anyway. Some would commit suicide. RUSSIAN ROU¬ 
LETTE will give them a chance to live. Bad taste, indeed! 
It’s a public service! Gregory Beck felt better. 

He leaned back in his seat, exhausted and relaxed. The 
irritation was gone. The intra-psychic battle was over. He had 
won. Gregory Beck smiled from deep within himself and lit 
a cigar. "Nice to be successful,” he ruminated. 
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THERE are girls,’’ said the 
philosopher, ’’and there are 
women. Perhaps once in a decade 
you find a female that has the 
grace and allure of youth com¬ 
bined with the poise and mys¬ 
tery of womanhood. That, gen¬ 
tlemen, is an object worthy ot 
your attention and your respect.” 

From the top of her raven¬ 
haired head to the tips of her 
tinted toes, Marla English is 
getting plenty of both from an 
admiring public and from the 
Hollywood merlins in whom she 
has stirred visions of box-office 
sugar plums. 
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by James Hines 


for the love off 



| WANT to tell you about Dogear Brown, the meanest 
and most powerful man here in Horse Stomp County, and 
what happened to him when he fell in love with Birdie May 
Simpson. 

Dogear’s real name was Newcome, but everyone called 
him Dogear on account of the night he was passing Ed 
Wright’s place at Hickory Nut Gap, and Ed’s three dogs 
ran out and jumped him. 

Dogear, who always bragged that he could whip man or 
beast, showed what he could do that night. In less than two 
minutes he had those dogs down on the road and was 


wrestling with them. They were mean, too, but before they 
knew it, two of them were knocked out cold, and the other 
dog lay gasping, all out of breath, with half an ear chewed 
off by Dogear’s teeth. He had whipped the three meanest 
dogs in the county with his bare fists, and from then on 
everyone called him Dogear. 

Dogear never did anything ordinary the way most folks 
do. When he smoked he needed a dozen pipes. When he 
was drinking, a pint wasn’t more than a sip, and a gallon 
was just a good beginning. And, as he said, "When I chaws 
terbacker, I chaws the sumption outa it! I’m a big man, and 


* 
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Now Dogear felt it coming on. Leaping up he cried, 
"Shine on, I love the Lord and I love Birdie May" 


BIRDIE MAY 


I always do things in a big man’s way.” 

Then he met Birdie May. 

She and her maw and paw moved on to the Emmett Short 
place on Bone Creek, and everybody said she had all the 
girls skinned a mile and three-quarters. 

Birdie May’s hair was golden rod yellow and hung to 
her waist like a shawl, and her teeth, very even, was as white 
as milkweed juice. Her skin was tanned to a cockle-burr 
brown, and she was just about the prettiest girl any of us had 
ever seen. Then Dogear saw her, and he went plumb wild. 

Before he saw Birdie May he used to laugh at the fellows 


that got married. He used to pitch his hat in the air, stick 
out his chest, and yell: "No gal’s ever goin’ to git me!” But 
Birdie May sure took the sap out of him, and it was the 
talk of the county. 

The first time he saw her in town he asked to take her 
home. Birdie May looked at him with soft eyes but shook 
her head, smiling sweetly at him all the time. 

"I hear you’re too powerful and mean, Dogear,” she said. 
"You’ve got a bad name and my pappy won’t let me go 
with you. Why don’t you try to change your ways?” 

Dogear shook his head back and forth and went home 
muttering to himself. He couldn’t get mad at her on account 
of the way she smiled at him. Her smile was as bright as 
the morning sun on a creek. 

A few days later he met her on the road as she was 
coming from Tom Wilson’s store. He pulled his horse up 
in front of her mule. "What about waitin’ on you, Miss 
Birdie May?” he stammered. 

Birdie May pulled the reins on the mule and tossed that 
yellow hair of hers and smiled until the dimples showed. 
"What’s that in the jug strapped to your saddle, Dogear?” 
she asked sweetly. 

"Ah, shucks, Miss Birdie May, it’s just a jug of white 
corn.” 

She kept smiling at him, and then she looked away, and 
said reproachfully: "Then I heard right, and you’re a 
drinking and a smoking and a chewing-tobacco man, Dog¬ 
ear. I don’t spark that kind of a fellow.” 

"I’ll quit my corn if you’ll let me wait on you, Miss 
Birdie May,” Dogear said earnestly. 

Birdie May slapped her mule with her riding switch. 
"You do that, and then come around to see me.” 

Dogear watched her until she was out of sight around a 
bend in the road. He swallered hard. Purty as a pet coon, 
he said to himself; but awful hard to please. 

Dogear always bragged that he could out-drink anybody. 
He’d get a gallon jug of corn squeezings from Ef Golliver’s 
stillhouse, take it home to the spring below his house where 
he kept a tin cup handy. There were beds of mint grow¬ 
ing around the spring, and he would crush the leaves and 
put them in a cup before he filled it with liquor. Then he 
kept drinking until the whole gallon was gone. 

He’d been known to drink three gallons of corn without 
stopping and still be able to go out in the fields next day 
and do the- work of three ordinary men. He had an iron 
stomach and everybody had to admit it. 

But from the day he met Birdie May in the road, he didn’t 
touch a drop of liquor, and one Sunday evening after church 
she gave him her special smile, and said: "Dogear, I’ve heard 
you’re doing fine, and I’m proud of you.” 

"Then may I walk you home, Miss Birdie May?” he 
asked. She told him yes. 

That was his first date with Birdie May, but her paw 
and maw followed so close and watched him so sharp that 
he couldn’t think of a thing to say. He had only a minute 
alone with her when she lingered after her parents had gone 
in the house. 

"Can I walk you home next Sunday night?’ he asked. 

"Why, Dogear, I don’t rightly know for sure. I notice 
you chew tobacco a terrible lot, and I just can t go around 
with a man that’s got such an awful habit.” 

Dogear said huskily: "I’ll do anything you want me to, 
Birdie May. Anything at all.” 

"That’s wonderful, Dogear,” she said, laying her hand 
on his arm. "You’re so strong and handsome and powerful 
I’m plumb crazy for you, but I can’t go with no man that 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Only two seconds stood between the author and 
$1000, but that can be forever in a cockfight 


by Edward Jerome Vogeler 


the four cocks I was conditioning for the last derby of 
the 1956 cocking season, three were sweethearts. They would 
do everything you asked them and practically got themselves 
into shape. If you tossed a handful of wheat, oats or barley 
into a four-by-six scratch pen, scattering the grain in deep 
straw r , they would kick that straw around all day until they 
found every grain, and each time one wanted a sip of water 
he would fly six feet to the perch where I kept his watering 
can and then flap his wings and crow before he drank. This 
was the best possible exercise for legs and wings as it burned 
away gut fat until there was nothing left but bone and muscle 
and the cocks felt like corks in your hands, which is the goal 
of every cock fighter getting ready for a meeting. But my 
fourth "ace” was a mean, man-fighting sonofabitch which 
wouldn’t do anything except fight. 

Gamecocks are like people—no two are exactly alike. They 
have different dispositions and different tastes. Some will try 
to bite off your arm when you catch them while others will 
crow happily and rest as quietly as tame ducks; some are so 
highly strung that they will work themselves to skin and 
bones in their scratch pens while others are so lazy and phleg¬ 
matic that they will refuse to eat unless their meals are pre¬ 
sented in a cup, but will then gorge themselves until they 
become logey and fat. But there is one trait they possess in 
common; every gamecock, if he is truly a gamecock, would 
rather fight than eat. 

In the case of my fourth ace, there is no question about his 
being a gamecock. He was a straight Nugget (Ed. note: This 
is a true breed of gamecock, not a name invented with the 
magazine in mind. For further explanation, see page 79.), 
a strain of fighting fowl bred pure for several decades and no 
man has yet seen a pure Nugget quit, however tough the 
going. But this bundle of feathered fury was the product of 
a brother-and-sister mating, so closely inbred that he was 
practically a replica of his father, who, although a seven-time 
winner, was one of the meanest-tempered man-fighting 
chicken roosters that ever lived. When I finally pensioned 
this older bird and left him on a farm to while away the 
remainder of his days in what I believed to be peaceful sur¬ 
roundings, he wasn’t satisfied with killing two guineas, one 
drake and three of the farmer’s barnyard roosters, but he had 
to go way out of his weight class by tackling a twenty-pound 
gander which finally succeeded in clubbing him to death with 
its powerful wings. 


















My fourth ace had inherited all of this love of battle. I 
remember the day he was hatched, the only male of a clutch 
of six out of a setting of fifteen eggs. But I have reason to 
remember even better the day I moved the hen and her three- 
weeks-old chicks from one pen to another. I can hardly expect 
anyone not acquainted with the incomprehensible nature of 
fighting fowl to believe it, but when I caught that fluffy little 
peep, so young that he hadn’t even shed his baby down, he 
dug his little, soft and unformed bill into the skin of my 
hand and clung with the tenacity of a bull pup. As an ex¬ 
ample of sheer, undiluted courage it was as impressive as 
would be the act of a human year-old baby in squaring off to 
do battle with a giant. 

Cocking derbies provide the most popular modern method 
of matching and fighting gamecocks. For these, cock fighters 
bring to the meeting place a specified number of gamecocks 
(a derby entry may consist of from four to a dozen cocks). 
All of the cocks are weighed and the weights pooled and 
matched as closely as possible to the ounce. The entry which 
wins the greatest number of battles wins the derby, and if 
two or more are tied for high, the money is divided. In big 
derbies, most of which are held in the deep south, the en¬ 
trance fee may be as much as a thousand dollars, so that if 
there are fifteen or twenty entries the boys will be shooting 
for pretty big money. 

The event in which I had entered my four aces was a 
‘'cheap” derby, for which the entrance fee was only fifty 
dollars. However, this small tax had attracted no less than 
forty entrants so that the pool to be fought for amounted to 
two thousand dollars—not much in this day and age, but 
enough to keep the boys from losing interest. 

There are those who will tell you that cock fighting is the 
most exciting pastime on earth. I wouldn’t know. But I can 
tell you that this ancient sport of the Egyptians, the East 
Indians, the British and Spanish royalty and our own early 


settlers and statesmen (such as George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson, Lincoln and Jackson) makes most other types 
fighting timorous by comparison. Because, pound for pound 
and ounce for ounce, there is no creature on earth that can 
fight with the deadly fury of a gamecock—nor is there any 
so game. Unlike old soldiers who "never die—but just fade 
away,” gamecocks die but never fade away. And only in 
death, or near it, does the dauntless spirit of a gamecock 
achieve its purest brilliance. It is a spirit which makes the 
most courageous of men feel humble, because he knows in his 
heart that neither he nor any other man can match it. 

In a four-cock, forty entry derby, there are, of course, 160 
cocks to be fought—which means no less than eighty battles, 
a period of feathered warfare which may start at 2 or 7:30 
p.m., and arrive at a conclusion ten or eleven hours later. But 
instead of diminishing, as the fights progress, the excitement 
increases with each battle as those who are winning increase 
their bets with the hopes of winning more and those who are 
losing increase their bets with the hopes of staging a come¬ 
back. The consequent din approaches bedlam as closely as any 
person, only slightly psychotic, cares to approach it. The only 
calm creatures are the chickens. They, of course, are only bet¬ 
ting their lives during an age when the life of a chicken is of 
very small matter indeed. You cannot fail to be impressed by 
their complete indifference to the yelling, screaming, shout¬ 
ing, scrambling mass of humanity around them. They rest 
docilely in their handlers’ arms, giving no sign of agitation or 
fighting fury until their attention is directed to the opposing 
gamecock just before the fight begins. Ordinarily high-strung 
and nervous as are most highly-bred creatures, at the pit they 
understand that this is their hour to do or die and their 
nerves quit functioning in the face of excitement. 

As I am a sixty-five-year-old slightly worn old party whose 
ticker has given warning on a few occasions that it is damn 
sick and tired of being abused, I usually enlist the services of 


Although not token during the fight described in the article, these photos convey an idea of 
the speed and fury of battling gamecocks. The victor (below) is down in first two panels. 
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a younger and more agile handler when I take an entry in a 
cocking derby, but in the case of my four aces I decided to 
work the birds myself—partly because there was no compe¬ 
tent younger man available and partly because I entertained 
the opinion, possibly a delusion, that these chickens which 
had been conditioned by me would put out their best efforts 
for me. I knew them and I felt they knew me; and this con¬ 
fidence seems to have been substantiated when my first three 
birds breezed through to victory. 

It was well towards dawn when the pit manager called on 
me to show my fourth ace—the mean-tempered man-fighter 
—but excitement had kept me up. There were only two other 
entries which had won three straight, without a loss, and I 
was matched against one of these. The pot of $2,000 was to 
be divided 50% for first money; 30% for second and 20% 
for third, so that if I won my deciding battle eliminating my 
opponent, and the third three-straight winner lost his, I 
would take undisputed first money of $1,000. And if another 
cocker and I both won four straight, we would divide first 
and second money, a total of $1,600—giving us each $800 
of the total. But if I lost this final battle, it w T ould put me in a 
six-way tie for a division of the $400 third money, which 
would return me but a few dollars more than my entry fee. 
And as I was betting $100 on the man-fighter to come 
through, the battle was certain to mean about $1,000 to me. 

The gamecock matched against me for the deciding battle 
was a Law Grey, one of a strain established by the late E. W. 
Law, perhaps the greatest cock fighter of all time. Law made 
a million in the stock market and won and lost millions more 
fighting cocks. 

A year before his death, Law had presented me with one of 
his cocks. I knew they were good. I knew my Nugget had his 
work cut out for him, but I also knew that the Nugget barred 
no rooster his weight, or even ten times his weight. As we 
entered the pit, he dug his bill into my arm and tore off a bit 
of skin which he appeared to relish; then his fierce red eye 
fell upon the Law Grey and he forgot his dislike of men. 

"Pit your cocks!” 

There is nothing personal in the attitude of a fighting cock 
towards another fighting cock. In effect he merely says, "Fight 
me, brother—and one of us will die! But you don’t have to 
fight. Run away—and I won’t even bother to chase you. I’ll 
leave that to the boss man who will catch you by the feet and 
put your head on the chopping block, or put you in a small 
pen to be fattened with others of your spineless dunghill 
kind and liquidated at leisure." 


Neither the Law Grey nor the Nugget knew what the 
word appeasement meant. Stupid? Call it that. But each of 
these five-pound bundles of feathers, bone, muscle and bot¬ 
tomless courage had inherited from a thousand generations 
of fighting ancestors a better instinctive knowledge of fight- 
ing, with weapons which nature provided, than that pos¬ 
sessed by the best human fighter that ever lived. 

These experts were in no hurry. When dropped at the 
command of the referee, they faced each other for a moment 
in the center of the pit, each seeking a flaw in the other’s 
defense. Simultaneously they struck. They met three feet in 
the air, their wings and feet working like windmills, each 
avoiding by a fraction of an inch, by a fraction of a second, 
blows which might have meant instant death. 

Parry and thrust, stab, strike, duck, dodge, singlestroke, 
shuffle, buckle and turn on the fan. Was there ever a guy 
who could describe the indescribable speed and fury of a 
cock fight? I doubt it. 

From one side of the pit to the other these feathered war¬ 
riors hurled each other and from one side of the pit to the 
other we pitters followed them. Gamecocks use their feet to 
deliver blows and their wings to parry them and they use both 
so skillfully that at times, when evenly matched, they may 
fight for half an hour without either administering a truly 
telling stroke. 

This was now the case as, time and again the steel spurs 
of one cock became "hung" in the wings of the other without 
mortal or even serious injury. Again and again we obeyed the 
referee’s command to disentangle and "pit your cocks" and 
as I bent over countless times to perform this function, my 
flabby belly began to feel as though it weighed a ton. The 
other cocker was a younger and more agile guy than I, but 
although he was as eager as I to win that G-note, he declined 
to take advantage of his greater speed. Once, when the left 
spur of my Nugget caught fast in the leather packing on the 
spur of his own right foot and for a moment he lay on the pit 
floor as helpless as if he had been manacled, the other pitter 
quickly picked him up and passed him to me—out of the 
path of the charging Law Grey. I can think of few sportsmen 
other than cockfighters who would make such a gesture of 
fair play, a gesture beyond the call of duty which might well 
cost them a G-note. 

For fifteen minutes, my mean-tempered Nugget and that 
great Law Grey cock swapped punches, and although both 
were armed with weapons lethal enough to bring the end 
with a single stroke, neither had delivered a blow sufficiently 
disabling to be decisive. And now both were too exhausted 
to do further damage with their steel-clad feet. 

Yet on and on they fought. Complete exhaustion is the 
greatest test of gameness of man or beast, and in the drag 
(Continued on page 82) 
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'Damn it, Harold, stop that monkeying around!’ 
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a goodly number of walnuts 


The beautiful Princess was a bottomless well of amour 
and Khefurt won her with a mixture of gall and guile 


Dr. Nugent, archeologist, extraordinaire, exhaled fragrant 
blue cigar smoke with a satisfied sigh. "Fine dinner," 
he said. He pushed the cocktail cart in my direction. "Help 
yourself." The cart was loaded with bottles of cognac, 
armagnac, and cordials. Also, in the center, stood an odd¬ 
shaped metallic bowl containing walnuts. 

I poured brandy and pointed to the walnut bowl. "Peculiar, 
looking thing, this." I picked it up. It was of some light metal, 
deeply etched with various designs. The bowl was shaped 
somewhat like a halved pear, narrow at one end and flaring 
out into a broad deep cup at the other. 

"That bowl," Dr. Nugent said, "was the gift that won an 
empire for a man—and, along with it, the most fiery and 
passionate queen in all the history of that empire—the 
Assyro-Babylonian, circa eighth century or so B.C." Nugent 
pointed to some exquisite gold and blue tiles that adorned 
one wall of the room. "It’s all inscribed in tiles, of which 
those are a few, from the walls of the tomb containing the 
sarcophagus of Queen Adzerab and her prince consort. 

"The king, Shalmaneser IV," Nugent began, "was a very 
old man whose sole heir was his daughter, Adzerab. She was 
quite young, unusually tall for her race, with hair like the 
freshest honey, fragrant, pale gold. Her breasts were like 
perfect pomergranates, up-tilted, musk-scented—" I coughed 
and Nugent raised an eyebrow. "Quoting the glyphs, dear 
fellow," he said. 

"Unfortunately for old Shalmaneser," Nugent continued, 
"Adzerab was afflicted with that curse that sometimes attends 
wealth, absolute power and rare beauty in a young girl—" 
Now it was his turn to cough. "I believe Valeria Messalina, 
wife to Emperor Claudius, was similarly afflicted." 

I nodded with complete understanding. 

"Suitors for her hand came and went. They came from 
near and far. Ardent, afire with love and desire. They crept 
away the next day, broken in body and spirit. By way of 
clarification," Nugent said academically, "the custom was 
prevalent at those times of allowing the suitor and his lady 
love to—well—" 

"Preview?" I asked. 

"Precisely," Nugent said. He poured another cognac, 
motioning for me to join him. 

"It began to dawn on poor old Shalmaneser," Nugent 
went on. "that his daughter was—as the tiles put it—and 
most indelicately. I’d say—a bottomless well of amour. He 
had a proclamation issued asking that the strongest men in 
the empire present themselves to his daughter." 


"Here the practical realism of one man changed the entire 
picture." Nugent went on. "I refer to Khefurt, a young 
keeper of the herds. A man who kept his own counsel, ob¬ 
served nature at its most primitive—and who solved Shal¬ 
maneser’s difficulty by a direct approach to what he no 
doubt considered a simple problem, since Adzerab’s trouble 
was a matter of common knowledge, if not talk." 

"You say this Khefurt was a shepherd; a commoner?" I 
asked. 

"Yes," Nugent said. "And that was the hitch. These 
males, in order to present themselves to the Princess, had to 
bring a suitable offering. Naturally, this eliminated men of 
poor or humble birth since the gifts were expected to be 
sumptuous. Presumably, none but the wealthy or noble would 
dare apply." 

"Love found the way?" I said pedantically. 

"A combination of gall and guile would be more like it," 
Nugent said, somewhat dryly. "Here I must digress. The 
costume of that day was, as even now in those hot, arid 
countries, a simple toga, or burnoose, coiled about the 
shoulders and falling gracefully to the knees. But for strenu¬ 
ous exercise, wrestling matches and the like, each man owned 
a close, snug-fitting metal cup to protect his manhood." 

"Supporters," I said. "Didn’t know r they were that old." 

"The male anatomy hasn’t changed,” the doctor smiled. 
"In those days, the supporter was an object of male pride. 
Every man had one. The thing was shaped to fit precisely, and 
frequently was made of precious metals, even jewel-studded. 

"Now picture the waiting hall before the Princess’ private 
chambers. The group of sturdy eager males, all hoping the 
priceless pearl of the empire would somehow be bestowed 
upon them. Each with his retinue of slaves, bearing queenly 
gifts, fabulous silks, gems, spices, and cattle. And picture this 
dirty disreputable shepherd, Khefurt. Thin, sloping fore¬ 
head, smelling of the herds, bearing in his hand but one 
package, wrapped in sheepskin." 

Nugent stood up and flung out a hand dramatically. 
"Imagine the dusky handmaidens going back and forth, bear¬ 
ing the treasures to the proud and restless princess, until, 
finally, they come to Khefurt. He presses his package into 
their hands, telling them it is the true and personal possession 
of Khefurt, who dares ask for the hand of the fairest of the 
fair. Consider the reluctance of these attendants as they take 
the shaggy sheepskin-covered offering and disappear within 
the boudoir of the queen of queens. And moments later, the 
lovely one herself emerging, nostrils dilated, breasts arched, 
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crying out. Which of you is Khefurt? Let him be known 
to me! 

"Moments afterward the handmaidens emerge, requesting 
the others to leave. Torches are brought in. Soft music, the 
splashing of scented fountains. Hours pass. The moon slips 
across the sky and falls into the ocean. The sky lightens. And 
finally, finally, the door opens and out comes the princess, 
dazed, eyes and lips heavy from a night of utter fulfillment. 

Dr. Nugent concluded his story. "The choice had been 
made. Khefurt, washed and perfumed, was announced as the 
chosen one of the luscious peach of the empire. And she, 


Adzerab, delicate smudges of palest purple under her eyes, 
languid, strangely quite, held adoringly to his skinny arm. 
Needless to say, she had many sons, and the empire survived 
for many centuries." 

"The gift," I said. "Am I correct in assuming—?" 

"Shaped snugly to fit," Nugent said. "Preserved as preci¬ 
ous by Queen Adzerab, an object of awe and veneration, 
buried with her in the sarcophagous, the nub of many 
myths." 

He held up the large odd-shaped bowl. "It holds a goodly 
number of walnuts, does it not?" 
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twin beds. 
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Some wise and vehement opinion on 
the fine art of sleeping together 


by Honore de Balzac 


|p the most brilliant and handsome 
of husbands wishes to be minotaurized 
after a year’s time, he will surely ar¬ 
rive at the desired result if he has the 
imprudence to put two beds under the 
voluptuous dome of one alcove. 

The decree is brief, and here are 
the motives: 

The first husband who invented twin 
beds must have been some accoucheur 
who, fearing that in his sleep he might 
injure his wife’s unborn child, hit 
upon this device to protect her. 

Perhaps it was some young man, 
who, fearing his excessive tenderness 
and affection, found himself too near 
the edge of the bed and therefore in 
the imminent danger of falling out, 
or too near his charming spouse to let 
her have the proper rest. 

But might it not have been some 
ambitious wife desiring to rule her 
husband ? 

Unknown author of this method, 
whoever you may be, in the Devil’s 
name, I extend you greeting and 
brotherhood! You have been the 
cause of a great number of misfor¬ 
tunes. Your handiwork bears the stamp 
of all half-measures; it satisfies noth¬ 
ing and participates in the inconveni¬ 
ences of the two other measures 
without extending their benefits. 

How can man, this supremely intel¬ 
ligent being, who has displayed 
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supernatural power, has employed his 
genius to disguise the mechanism of 
his existence, who has gone so far as 
to extract the treasures, perfumes, nay, 
the very souls, from Chinese leaves, 

Egyptian beans, and Mexican grains; 
who has cut crystal, carved silver, 
melted gold, painted clay; how is it 
that this king should let all his luxury 
wreck itself on a bed ? What is the use 
of rendering the entire universe an 
accomplice of our existence, of making 
laws, religions and moral systems, if 
the invention of an upholsterer (per¬ 
haps it was an upholsterer who in¬ 
vented twin beds) robs our love of 
all its illusions, despoils it of its ma¬ 
jestic cortege and only leaves its 
odium and ugliness? For that is the 
whole story of twin beds. 

To appear either sublime or grotes¬ 
que, this is the alternative to which 
they have reduced desire. 

Toward midnight, a young wife 
yawns and puts her hair in curlpapers. 

I do not know whether her depres¬ 
sion comes from a headache which is 
about to declare itself or if she is in 
one of those moods where everything 
looks dark; but to watch her languidly 
doing her hair, to watch her slowly 
taking off her garters, it seems to me 
that she would rather drown herself 
than seek a much-needed rest. At that 
particular moment she is under some 
degree of the North Pole, somewhere 
in Spitsbergen or Greenland. Careless 
and cold, she gets into her bed think¬ 
ing of all the disagreeable things that 
a woman can think of. After a little 
while, in comes the husband, having 
been out on business, he has taken a little punch and has be¬ 
come emancipated. He takes off his boots, drops his clothes 
on a chair, leaves his socks on the floor and his shoehorn in 
front of the fireplace, and makes a few remarks to his better 
half which constitute sometimes the entire conversation at 
those nebulous times when one’s mind is half asleep. "So you 
are in bed! Goodness, how cold it is tonight! You are not 
very talkative, my dear! You are already rolled up in your 
sheets! Sly mouse! You are making believe that you are 
asleep!" These remarks are punctuated by yawns; and, after 
a number of little events which vary according to persons, 
our hero dives into his separate bed, which gives forth a 
loud groan. But here, on the fantastical cloth that seems to 
spread before us as soon as we close our lids, appear the 
image of a pretty face, the outlines of well-shaped limbs, 
here are the graceful forms he has seen during the day. He 
is pricked by impetuous desires. He glances at his wife. He 
sees a charming face framed by delicate embroidery; as 
drowsy as he is, he nevertheless distinguishes her eyes, half- 
hidden by lacy frills; divine outlines are revealed by the 
counterpane. "My pet?" . . ."I’m asleep, won ami . . ." How 
will he be able to land in this frigid region? I will grant 
that you are young, handsome, clever, and attractive. How 
are you going to cross the channel with separates Greenland 
from Italy? The space that lies between heaven and hell is 
not greater than the line which prevents your two beds from 


making one; for your wife is cold and you are a prey to ar¬ 
dent desires. If there were nothing more than the technical 
action of crossing from one bed to the other, that movement 
alone places a husband in the most ridiculous position one 
can imagine. 

Ah! to a cold woman how mad a man must appear when 
desire renders him alternately furious and tender, insolent 
and suppliant, as biting as an epigram and as gentle as a 
madrigal. In the eyes of every woman, even his legitimate 
spouse, the more passionate a man is under such circum¬ 
stances, the more grotesque he appears. Whether or not a 
woman yields, twin beds introduce into marriage something 
so abrupt, so obvious, that the chastest woman and the 
cleverest husband cannot help becoming immodest. 

Not to divine a woman’s desires, to snore when she is 
awake, to be in Siberia when she is in the tropics, these are 
only a few of the drawbacks of twin beds. What will not a 
passionate woman resort to when she finds out that her hus¬ 
band is a sound sleeper ? 

I am indebted to Beyle for the following Italian anecdote: 

Ludovico’s palace was at one end of Milan and the 
Comtessa Pernetti’s was at the other end. One night Ludovico, 
determined to risk everything in order to gaze for a second 
upon his beloved’s countenance, entered as if by magic into 
his mistress’ home. He reached the nuptial chamber. Eliza 
Pernetti, whose heart no doubt shared her lover’s desire, 
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heard his footsteps and recognized them. Suddenly, through 
the walls, she beheld a passionate face. She left the conjugal 
couch, reached the threshold of the room, gave her lover one 
rapid glance, seized his hand and dragged him after her. 

"But your husband will kill you!" he gasped. 

"Perhaps.” 

But all this is nothing. Let us grant that a good many 
husbands are light sleepers. Let us grant that they do not 
snore and that they are always aware of the degree of latitude 
of their wives! What is more, all the reasons we have ad¬ 
duced to condemn the use of twin beds will be allowed to 
have little weight. Even so, one last consideration should 
proscribe the habit. 

In the position in which a husband finds himself, we have 
considered the bed as a means of defense. It is only here 
that he is able to find out whether his wife’s love for him is 
growing or decreasing. It is the matrimonial barometer. Now, 
when you sleep in separate beds, you cannot know these 
things. You will never know the usefulness of the bed and 
how many secrets are involuntarily revealed there by a woman 

Therefore, you must never be fooled by the false bonhomie 
of twin beds. 

It is the silliest, most perfidious and dangerous invention in 
the world. Shame and curses on its inventor! 

II. Separate Rooms 

In all Europe there are not one hundred husbands who 
possess enough of the science of marriage and of life to be 
able to live in a separate apartment away from their wives. 
To be able to put this practice into execution is the last 
word of intellectual and virile power. 

Two married people living in separate apartments have 
either divorced or found happiness. They either hate or 
worship one another. Only through this system can married 
people realize the dreams of so many great souls. 

As to the laymen—it will soon make short work of their 
curious inquiries, by telling them that the aim of the institu¬ 
tion is to procure happiness for one woman. What man 
would deprive society of all the talents he thinks he possesses 
for the benefit of a woman! However, to render one’s mate 
happy is one of the best titles to glory that can be produced 
in the Valley of Josaphat, since the Scriptures tell us that 
Eve was not content with Paradise. She wanted to taste of 
forbidden fruit, the eternal symbol of adultery. 

But there exists a peremptory reason which prevents us 
from developing this brilliant theory. In the position in 
which we have supposed a married couple to be, the man 
imprudent enough to sleep away from his wife would not 
be worthy of pity were some misfortune to befall him, for 
he would have called it down upon his head. 

Therefore, let us sum up. 

All men are not doughty enough to live in separte apart¬ 
ments; while every man can cope with the difficulties which 
arise from sleeping in one bed with his wife. 

So we shall try to solve the difficulties that superficial 
minds might perceive in this last system. 

III. One Bed 

One December night, Frederick the Great, gazing upon 
the heavens where the stars shone clearly and brightly, an¬ 
nouncing sharp cold, exclaimed: "This is weather that is 
going to give many a soldier to Prussia!" 

Thus the king, in one brief sentence, expressed the greatest 
drawback which is to be found in the constant cohabitation 
of married couples. It is permissible to both Napoleon and 


Frederick to appreciate a woman by the number of children 
she has brought into the world; but a talented husband 
should consider the manufacturing of a child only as a 
means of defense, and it rests with him whether he considers 
it wise to make use of it lavishly. 

In England the bedroom of a married couple is sacred. 
The man and wife alone have the privilege of entering it, and 
more than one lady of quality makes her own bed, it is said. 
Of all the fads of our English neighbors, why is it that the 
only one we French have scorned is the one whose delicacy 
and mystery should appeal to all refined souls on the Con¬ 
tinent? Fine-feeling women condemn the immodesty with 
which strangers in France are allowed access to this sanctuary 
of marriage. As for ourselves, who have so energetically 
denounced the women who emphasize their pregnancy 
abroad, our opinion on the subject is firm. If we want bach¬ 
elorhood to respect matrimony, married people should have 
some regard for the susceptibility of bachelors. 

Our remarks on twin beds must have shown husbands that, 
in a sense, they are always expected to be on the same degree 
of temperature as their wives; now, it seems quite natural to 
us that this perfect harmony should be easy enough to estab¬ 
lish under the white shield that covers them with its protec¬ 
tion; and this is always a very great advantage. 

Indeed, nothing is easier than to verify at all times the 
degree of love and expansion to which a woman attains, 
when the one pillow serves as resting place for both heads. 

Mankind carries a memorandum which shows clearly and 
without error the sum total of sensuality men and women 
possess. The strange gynometer is the palm of the hand. 

The hand is effectively the organ which reveals soonest 
our sensual affections. It is the essential organ of touch. Now, 
this is the one sense which can replace the others most 
satisfactorily, but which they cannot very well replace. The 
hand alone has executed whatever man has invented up to 
the present time and has, so to speak, become action. The 
entire sum of our energy passes through the hand and it is 
noteworthy that great men usually have fine hands, the per¬ 
fection of which is the distinctive characteristic of high call¬ 
ings. The hand transudes life; wherever it is laid it leaves 
magic traces, and it shares in half of the pleasures of love. 
The eye may disclose the state of the soul, but the hand 
discloses the secrets of both our bodies and our minds. The 
warmth and coolness it is susceptible of are imperceptible 
shades which escape the notice of thoughtless people; but a 
man can distinguish them, if he has ever studied the anatomy 
of sentiments and life. To stretch forth a hand to a man 
means to save him. It is the pledge of our every sentiment. 

The greatest mistake that men can make is to believe that 
love does not reside in those elusive moments which, accord¬ 
ing to the fine expression of Bossuet, resemble in our lives 
the nails strewn on walls; they appear numerous to the eye, 
but when gathered together they are but a handful. 

Love is almost always made up of conversation. There is 
only one thing inexhaustible about a lover and that is kind¬ 
ness, grace, and delicacy. To feel everything, to divine and 
anticipate everything; to reproach without hurting; to put 
flattery into actions and not into words; to make oneself 
understood rather than to grasp quickly; to touch without 
rudeness; to put a caressing note in one’s voice and glance; 
never to embarrass; to amuse without offending good taste; 
always to flatter the heart; to appeal to the soul. . . . This is 
what women want, and they will gladly give up all the joys 
of all the nights of Messalina to live with a man who will 
lavish upon them these delights of which they are so fond 
and which cost a man nothing but a little effort. These lines 
contain the greatest part of the secrets of the nuptial bed. 
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I don’t say no 

Gino knew his bride was stubborn , but he did not 
expect her to dispute him on their wedding night 

by Alberto Moravia 


IN order to make you understand Adele’s character, I wish 
simply to relate what happened on our wedding night. 
After the dinner at a restaurant in Trastevere, after the 
toasts, the poems, the good wishes, after embraces and tears 
on the part of my mother-in-law, we went off to my own 
house, which is above my ironmonger’s shop in the Via^ 
dell’Anima. We were married now, and we ,wer^ both of 
us a little shy; and when we were in the bedroom, I started 
taking off my jacket and, as I hung it over the back of a 
chair, I said, more or less to break the ice: 'They say it 
brings luck . . . Did you notice?—we were thirteen at the 
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tabic.” 

Adele had taken off the new shoes that hurt her feet and 
was standing in front of the wardrobe looking-glass, gazing 
at herself. She answered at once, in a pleased sort of way, 
as though what I had said had quite dispelled her timidity. 

"No, really, Gino,” she said, "we were twelve . . . Ten 
guests and we two—that makes twelve.” 

Now it had happened that I had counted the people 
present at the restaurant so as to be correct in the giving 
of the orders; and when I counted them I had seen that we 
were indeed thirteen, so that I had actually said to Lodo- 
vico, one of our marriage witnesses: "There are thirteen of 
us ... I hope it won’t bring us bad luck.” I sat down on 
the edge of the bed and began pulling off my trousers, at 
the same time replying calmly: "You’re wrong . . . there 
were thirteen of us ... I particularly noticed it, and I 
pointed it out to Lodovico, too.” 

Adele, at the moment, did not answer, because her head 
and half her body were muffled up in the dress she was 
pulling off. But the moment she was free of it, without 
giving herself time to draw breath, she said briskly: "You 
counted wrong . . . There were thirteen of us in the street— 
but then Meo went away and there were only twelve.” 

I was in my drawers by this time, and, I don’t know 
why, all of a sudden I got angry. "Get along with you, you 
and your twelve,” I cried. "I tell you I counted the whole 
party.” 

"Well then,” she said, going and putting her dress into 
the wardrobe, "it means that, when you counted them, you 
had a bit too much to drink . . . that’s all there is to it.” 

"What d’you mean—too much to drink? ... I suppose 
I’d had a couple of glasses altogether, including the spu- 
mante . . . ” 

"Anyhow,” she said, "there were twelve of us . . . and 
you don’t remember because you’re drunk now and your 
memory deceives you.” 

"Who’s drunk?—what d’you mean? . . . There were 
thirteen of us.” 

"I tell you there were twelve.” 

"Thirteen.” 

"Twelve.” 

We were face to face now, in the middle of the room, I 
in my drawers and she in her petticoat. I caught hold of 
her by the arms and shouted right into her face: "Thirteen!” 
But then I suddenly changed my mind and murmured, as I 
tried to embrace her: "Thirteen or twelve—it doesn’t mat¬ 
ter . . . Give me a kiss.” 

But she falling back on to the bed and not refusing the 
kiss, whispered right between my lips, so to speak, just as 
they were meeting hers: "Yes; but there were twelve of us.” 

I jumped away from her into the middle of the room, and 
cried: "This is a bad beginning . . . You’re my wife and you 
have to obey me . . . If I tell you there were thirteen of 
us. thirteen of us there were, and you’re not to contradict.” 

"I’m your wife—or rather, I shall be . . . But there were 
twelve of us.” 

"Take that, then . . . There were thirteen of us.” And 
thus the first slap was given, and a good, resounding slap 
it was. 

Adele, for a moment, appeared dazed; then she ran to 
the door, opened it, and shouted from the threshold: "There 
were twelve of us . . . And leave me alone . . . you disgust 

me.” 

Then she disappeared. After a moment’s astonishment 
I recovered myself, went to the door, called, knocked, im¬ 
plored: not a sound. The end of it was that I spent my wed¬ 
ding night all alone, dozing, half-dressed, on the bed; and 


she, I suppose, did the same thing on the divan in the 
sitting room. Next day, by common agreement, we went to 
see her mother and asked her how many of us there had 
been. It turned out that there had really been fourteen of us, 
owing to two little boys who were so small that they had 
slipped down off their chairs and started playing under the 
table. When I had made my count, one of them was still 
sitting at the table; by the time Adele had counted, they had 
both vanished. So we were both of us right; but Adele, as 
a wife, was wrong. 

There were countless occasions, after that first time, upon 
which Adele displayed this niggardly side of her character. 
She had a mania for arguing about every trifle; if I said 
white she said black, and she never gave in, never admitted 
she was in the wrong. If I started describing these occasions, 
there would be no end to it: as, for example, the time when 
she maintained for a whole day that she had never received 
her housekeeping money, and then, after she had argued 
about it for twenty-four hours, there the money was, on the 
sill of the little window in the lavatory, taking the fresh 
air like a rose in a glass. Or when she insisted that Ales¬ 
sandro, the barman at the cafe opposite, had four children, 
whereas I knew perfectly well that he had only three; and 
so we went on arguing for a whole week, because the bar¬ 
man was away; and then he came back and we discovered 
that he had had three children when the discussion began, 
and four now, because one had been born in the meantime. 
It was all nonsense, of course, and, as always happens in 
these matters, sometimes I was right and sometimes she was 
right; but what I tried in vain to make her understand was 
that being right was of no importance, but that her vice fo»* 
arguing over every trifle would end by ruining everything. 

Through this continual arguing, our relations were 
strained; and as soon as I said something even of the most 
unquestionable kind, as for example: "It’s a sunny day 
today,” I could already feel myself getting angry at the 
very idea that she might contradict me; and I would look 
at her, and indeed, sure enough, she would say without 
hesitation: "Oh, no, Gino, there’s no sun today . . . it’s all 
cloudy.” Then I would take my hat and rush out of the 
house, for if I stayed any longer I should have burst with 
rage. 

One day about that time, as I was going along the Via 
Ripetta, I met Giulia, a girl whom I had courted shortly 
before I got to know Adele. I had soon grown tired of her, 
at that time, because she did not seem to me independent 
enough and whatever I said she agreed with me and never 
said I was wrong, even when a blind man could have seen 
how wrong I was. But, now that I had married an inde¬ 
pendent woman and was getting the full enjoyment of her, 
I regretted Giulia who was so sweet and so compliant, 
and I could have kicked myself for having preferred Adele. 
It gave me a great pleasure to meet her that morning, if 
only because of the difference between her character and 
Adele’s; and so, while she tried to get away by saying she 
had to go to the market and do her shopping, I kept her 
talking, simply for the pleasure of seeing her agree with me 
in everything, and still retain her sweetness, and never once 
contradict me. Partly to put her to the test, I said: "Well, 
are you sorry you treated me so badly? Have you realized 
that I was better than a good many other men? Tell me, 
why was it you didn’t want me?” Now I knew perfectly 
well that this was not true: it had been / who had left her, 
and the reason I gave was that I did not care for women who 
were too docile. But I wanted to see what answer she would 
make to this quite false and unjust accusation. 

She, poor girl, hearing me speak like that, opened her 
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eyes very wide in surprise. Certainly, for one moment, she 
was tempted to reply that it was I who had deserted her. But 
then, instead, her character revealed itself. She said, in that 
sweet voice of hers: "Gino . . . there must have been a mis¬ 
understanding . . . Never, never should I have left you . . . 
I was so very fond of you. 

You will notice that she did not accuse me of telling a lie, 
as Adele would certainly have done; she was trying to ex¬ 
culpate herself, but, to please me, was admitting that a little 
of the fault had perhaps been on her side. I gave a bitter 
laugh at the thought of the folly I had been guilty of in 
preferring Adele; then, fondling her cheek, I exclaimed: "I 
know it was all my fault . . . Alas, there was no misunder¬ 
standing; it was all my fault ... I said that without really 
meaning it ... to see how you would answer.” Then I 
fondled her cheek again, making her blush with pleasure, 
and ran off. But before I turned the corner I looked round: 
she was still standing there, on the pavement, her shopping- 
bag hanging from her arm, gazing at me in bewilderment. 

It was the end of May when we went to the beach. We 
found the beach deserted; the sky was blue and the sunshine 
dazzling, but there was a wind blowing strongly at ground 
level, a stinging, sand-laden wind. The sea near the shore 
was nothing but waves, green and white waves riding on 
top of each other and clashing together; further out, it was 
streaked with a blue that was almost black and flecked here 
and there with white crests. Adele said she wanted to go 
out in a boat, and I, although the sea was not in a kindly 
mood—in order not to refuse her and hear myself being told, 
inevitably, that it was as smooth as oil—hired a boat and 
had it put into the water. I was in my swim suit, but Adele 
was fully dressed, and I—once again for fear of an argu¬ 
ment—had not insisted on her undressing. The attendant 
gave us a push, I grasped the oars and started rowing vigor¬ 
ously against the oncoming waves. They were not big waves, 
and, as we came out beyond the sandbanks, I rowed more 
gently; however I was very careful to meet the waves head- 
on because, if I turned sideways, there was likelihood that the 
boat, a mere nutshell, would capsize. Adele was sitting in 
the bow, going up and down with the waves; and all at 
once, as I looked at her and saw her fully dressed and re¬ 
membered that I had not dared to advise her to take her 
clothes off, I felt angry and was seized with the desire to 
tell her I had met Giulia. And so, as I rowed, I gave her 
an account of how I had wished to put Giulia’s character to 
the test and of how she had not contradicted me. 

Adele listened to me as the boat went up and down with 
the waves, and finally said, calmly: "You’re wrong . . . The 
fault was entirely on her side ... It was she who left you.’' 

I pulled strongly at the oars to encounter an exceptionally 
big wave and replied angrily: 'Who told you that, I should 
like to know ? ... It was I who gave her to understand, one 
evening, that I did not feel I wanted her anymore ... I 
even remember the place, on the Lungotevere.” 

There was a tone of malignance in Adele’s voice as, with 
her hair fluttering in the wind, she answered: "As usual, 
you remember wrong ... It was she who left you . . , She 
said that you have too quarrelsome a character, as indeed 
you have, and that she didn’t feel she could live with you. 

"But who told you that?’’ 

"She told me herself ... a few days afterwards." 

"It wasn’t true . . . She said that in order to hide her 
disappointment—the fox and the grapes." 

"It was she, Gino, don’t be obstinate . . . and I had the 
confirmation of it from her mother." 

"I tell you it’s not true ... It was I who left her * 9 

"No, it wasn’t." 


I don’t know what devil took possession of me at that 
moment. I would have endured to be contradicted in any¬ 
thing else but that. I suppose my masculine pride also came 
into the question. Anyhow, I let go of the oars and jumped 
to my feet, crying: "It was I, I tell you . . .And that’s 
enough; I don’t want anymore arguing ... If you say any¬ 
thing more, I’ll hit you over the head with an oar." 

"You just try it,” she said. "But you’re getting pretty 
angry, and that means you’re in the wrong . . .You know 
it was she who left you." 

"No, it was / who left her.” 

I was standing in the middle of the boat, now, and shout¬ 
ing—partly in order to make myself heard above the noise 
of the waves. The boat was heaving up and down, with 
oars abandoned, and, without my noticing it, had worked 
itself sideways. Adele, I remember, also jumped to her feet 
suddenly and shouted "It was she” right into my face, putting 
up her hands to her mouth to form a sort of megaphone. At 
the same moment a massive wall of water, green as glass, 
white-crested, rose above us and, breaking right into the 
boat, overwhelmed us. I myself was thrown overboard, think¬ 
ing, at the same time, that, by a stroke of luck, the boat 
had not overturned. I immediately sank, dragged down, 
feet foremost, by the swirling waters. I went right down, 
swallowed water, and then came up to the surface again, 
fighting against the current and calling to Adele. But, as 
I looked round, I saw that the boat was already some dis¬ 
tance away, that it was empty, and that there was no sign 
of Adele. I again called her name and started swimming 
towards the boat, without knowing what I was going to do. 
But with every wave the boat went a little further away, and 
each time I called to Adele my mouth was filled with water, 
and all the time I was thinking that it was useless to go on 
pursuing the boat, seeing that Adele was no longer in it. 
Finally I gave it up and began swimming in a circle, 
searching the water for Adele. But Adele was not to be 
seen; the only things to be seen were the waves chasing 
each other towards the shore, and now my strength was be¬ 
ginning to fail. I was seized with the fear of drowning, and I 
started swimming towards the beach. Before long I touched 
bottom with my feet and, although I was still a long way 
from the shore, I stopped and began shouting, and soon, 
in fact, I saw a raft push off and come towards me. While 
it was coming, I looked round, searching the sea for any 
sign of Adele; but the sea was deserted as far as the eye 
could reach, except for the empty boat drifting out to sea 
with its oars abandoned, and I began to weep, saying "Adele, 
Adele" over and over again, in a low voice, as if to myself. 
It seemed to me that the noise of the waves answered me: 
"It was she," as though the voice of the vanished Adele still 
hovered in the air and still contradicted me. Then the attend¬ 
ants arrived with the raft and we searched for more than 
three hours, but Adele’s body was never found, either that 
morning or during the days that followed. 

And so I was left a widower. A year went by, and then I 
summoned up courage and went to see Giulia. Her mother 
showed me into the dining-room, and, when she came in, I 
said to her: "Giulia, I’ve come to ask you whether you will 
be my wife." She blushed with pleasure and answered in 
her gentle voice: "I don’t say no . . . but I must talk to 
Mother about it." I was struck by that first remark of hers, 
and then I remembered it again later, as an omen: "I don’t 
say no." 

Well, we were married; and if you want to meet a truly har¬ 
monious couple, come and see us. Giulia has always remained 
exactly as she was that morning when she gave me the 
answer: "I don’t say no." 
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PARIS I 


PARIS II 


Guessing Game of the Champs-Elysees — 
There is no certain way of telling "one of 
them” from other French girls except that 
they are different. However, many tourists 
find the guessing game a highlight of their 
travels. And indeed this pleasant fresh- 
air enterprise is mentally stimulating and 
healthful. Here are some clues to help 
the novice: 

French girls who are housewives carry 
long loaves of bread. 

French girls who wear glasses prob¬ 
ably are not "one of them.” 

French girls who carry baskets of fish 
definitely are not "one of them." 

As we said before, they are different. 
The French recognize this in one of their 
oldest sayings, "Vive la difference!” 


SCANDINAVIA 

American tourists are sometimes shy about eating 
smorgasbord, the great international delight of Scan¬ 
dinavia. Enterprising restaurateurs, noting this trend, 
have commissioned Mr. Goldberg to adopt the bounti¬ 
ful buffet to the American preference for stationary 
dining. Result: a Simplified Smorgasbord Server. 


The Mystery of the Left Bank —We 
have taken the following directly from 
our files, which contain many queries 
concerning the same matter. 

Q. My friends all seem to prefer the 
Left Bank in Paris to the Right Bank, 
and I am afraid to ask them why for fear 
they will think I am naive. Can you 
help me? 

A. The reason your friends prefer the 
Left Bank to the Right Bank is simple 
and should not make you feel naive. 
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FOUNTAINS OF ROME 


ROMANTIC 

VENICE 


There is little doubt that 
Venice (above) is the most 
romantic city in Europe. The 
music of Venice—the soft 
lapping of the canals, the 
gentle cries of birds, the 
tinkle of ice in Harry’s Bar 
—mingles with the murmur 
of lovers’ sighs. In a gon¬ 
dola discover how well Ven¬ 
ice deserves its title—The 
Biggest Tunnel of Love in 
the World. 



PICTURESQUE 

LUXEMBOURG 


Tourist on train: 

"What was that?" 
Conductor: 

"Luxembourg.” 
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For tlie Love off Birdie May 

('Continued from page 53) 


chews. I just couldn't kiss no fellow that’s got tobacco juice 
in his mouth.” 

Dogear asked wonderingly: "You mean you might kiss 
me, Miss Birdie May if I give up my chews?” He was so 
excited that he crushed nearly half a bushel of wisteria vine 
in one hand. She backed away from him, dimpling in the 
moonlight while she firmly closed the gate. 

"Dogear, I don’t know—but you could try and see.” 

He shook his head as he watched her go up the path 
to the house and shut the door after her. After a min¬ 
ute he turned and walked down the moonlit road, singing 
about the cat up a persimmon tree. 

Dogear was a remarkable tobacco chewer. After he had 
plowed corn all morning he used to eat his dinner, then 
come out of the house picking his teeth with a barlow 
knife. Then he’d sit down on the roots of the maple shade 
tree and lay a hand of dark leaf tobacco beside him. During 
his dinner rest he kept putting a leaf of tobacco in his mouth 
and chewing and spitting, until by the time he started back 
to the field he’d be chewing on the whole hand of tobacco. 
He’d chew all afternoon, and at night he’d start over again. 

Before bed he always drank half a gallon of spring water 
through clenched teeth, the tobacco still in his mouth. Dur¬ 
ing the night he’d swallow the chews and claimed they 
helped him sleep. "I can out-chaw a terbacker worm,” he’d 
say, and that was the truth. 

But Dogear quit his tobacco chewing just as he had his 
drinking, all for the love of Birdie May. Everyone said 
Dogear surely had will power, and Birdie May was surely 
making a refined man of him. 

"I’ve quit drinkin’ hard licker, and quit chawin' terbacker, 
Miss Birdie May, honey,” he pleaded with her one Sunday 
afternoon when they were walking in the peach and apple 
orchard below her house. "Don’t you think you maybe could 
marry me now?” 

She said: "Dogear, you’re a mighty sweet man to do all 
that for me,” and she pressed his arm tenderly. "But I do 
wish you’d give up that awful smoking, too. I read in a 
school book once that smoking is mighty bad for the health.” 

He couldn’t help groaning a little when he thought of 
the comfort in a liquor jug, and the comfort in a hand of 
tobacco he had already given up for the love of Birdie May. 
But the sight of her golden hair and her dimpling smile 
was like an April morning, so he clenched his jaws and 
threw out his chest. "If I quit my pipe smokin’, Miss Birdie 
May, will you marry me then ?” 

"Why, Dogear, honey, you do that, and then come around 
and we’ll see.” 

Every single man in the county had his hat set for Birdie 
May, but nobody could wait on her anymore but Dogear 
while she was trying to break him of his "wicked” ways. 

Now Dogear had always been a powerful smoker. During 
long winter nights when the wind howled around the eaves 
of his snug log house he would take down his set of twelve 
pipes from the fireboard mantel and lay them out in front 
of him. 

Then he’d lay out a bucket full of crumpled-up homespun 
looseleaf burly tobacco and fill one pipe; light it with a 
splinter from a hickory log and puff on it until it got too 
hot to hold. Then he’d put it aside and go right down the 
line of pipes until he smoked them all before he went to bed. 

It took Dogear a whole year to quit his drinking and 
smoking and chewing, but finally he was pretty sure his love 
for Birdie May had triumphed over his evil ways, and he 


asked her to marry him. But still she shook her head. 

'You’re a right powerful man, and a mighty sweet one,” 
she told Dogear, "but I come from real religious folks, and 
I wouldn’t w'ant to be ashamed of you. I want you to go to 
the Big Muddy Creek Methodist Church at Two Forks and 
get religion, and after that I’ll marry you.” 

Dogear swallered hard. This would be worse than giving 
up his liquor and giving up his chewing and giving up 
his bedtime smoke. 

"I got no more sinful ways left,” he complained gently to 
Birdie May. "I’d feel mighty foolish to whoop and holler in 
front of folks when I’ve give up my wickedness for you.” 

"I know you have, Dogear, honey, and I’m proud I’m 
going to marry a reformed, good man. But maybe you got 
some little sins we overlooked that needs shaking out. You 
get religion, and then we’ll get a marriage date.” 

Well, Dogear struggled and wrestled with his wicked 
self, and on Sunday at the Methodist revival he answered 
the very first call. Birdie May followed him right to the 
mourner’s bench and knelt beside him, and although it took 
five hours of steady praying, Dogear finally came through— 
and he nearly tore up the church house. He gave a loud yell, 
leaped to his feet and threw his hands over his head. 

"Shine on!” he shouted. "I love the Lord and I love 
Birdie May. Shine on!” Then he fell backward in the 
middle of the floor with a crash that was heard to the forks 
of the hollow. 

A week later Dogear and Birdie May were married, and 
everybody turned out for the wedding. There was a big 
meal at Birdie May’s place, and a square dance after that. 

Dogear was happier than he’d been in all his life, and 
he tried not to think what extra comfort he might be having 
from a sip of corn squeezings or a hand of tobacco. Then he 
forgot about it altogether as Birdie May shyly took his arm 
and said it was time he took her home. 

He’d spent three days slicking up his place and buying 
some new tin pans and another cup and plate, and Birdie 
May loved it all. 

After she’d run around looking happily at everything 
she went to where he was sitting and climbed spang up in 
his lap. "Aren’t you going to kiss me, Dogear?” she asked. 
"I’m all yours now, and you can kiss me and everything as 
much as you please.” 

Dogear kissed her, and he was so thrilled he figured he 
wasn’t going to mind too much giving up his comforts 
for the love of Birdie May. Then he heard her tell him 
softly: 

"Dogear, wouldn’t you like to bring down those nice 
pipes of yours and have a smoke?” 

Dogear looked at her with his eyes popping out. "Do you 
feel bad, Birdie May, honey?” he asked anxiously. "Was 
the weddin’ too much for you?” 

"No,” Birdie May said. "While I’m getting ready for 
bed, would you like to fetch in some corn squeezings for 
yourself, Dogear, honey? You’ve give up your .comforts 
long enough.” 

Dogear lifted her gently off his lap and stared into her 
eyes. But she wasn’t crazed at all. 

"Paw and Maw is religious folks,” Birdie May explained. 
"I always dreamed of seeing my man set in front of his 
fire with his own comforts—but I had to make you act 
refined, or they’d never allowed me to marry up with you 
—but I liked you, Dogear, honey, just as you was that very 
first time we met.” 
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m hat man has not, at least once, commented: Next to a good wife, 
a good bath is the greatest joy of the home?" How many, however, 
know that seven-eighths of the world’s crime, alcoholism, embezzlement, 
fright and despair is to be found in one group alone—The Great Un¬ 
washed? All because of skin that can't breathe, skin clogged by its own 
secretions and by the desquamations of the cuticle. If you are among 
this group and have been told, "To get ahead—study and read, pay 
no heed. To first get ahead—wash!” Bathing is the boon of the good. 


°ll Kings, v. 10; St. John, ix, 7 

(Ed. note: The body text accompanying the photos was 
excerpted from the pre-World War 1 pamphlets of plumbing 
companies , who, in their hysteria to sell tubs blamed every¬ 
thing from hives to homicides on the Great Unwashed .) 
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Movies hove always 
capitalized on bathing 
scenes. A shot from 
"The Secret of Venus." 


From the same film, 
a scene of a wealthy 
Roman beauty bathing, 
attended by slaves. 



Paulette Goddard is 
but one of many ac¬ 
tresses who found tubs 
like rungs on the 
ladder to stardom. 
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The bathing nations have been 
the conquering nations. The 
legions whose eagles flew over 
Asia, the philosophers who 
formulated the stirrings of the 
soul, the men who moulded 
law, the poets, the orators, were 
nourished on what? Water! 
The Bath! "But look what hap¬ 
pened to the Roman Empire," 
you say. Indeed, it wasn’t the 
bath but heterosexual bathing 
that slipped the cake of soap 
under the Roman Empire. 
"Cleanliness is next to Godli¬ 
ness" and thus it is bathing 
which marks the progress of 
our spirits toward celestial har¬ 
mony. It was with the Egyptians 
some 3,500 years ago that we 
first find traces of bathing and 
evidences of the tub. And 
carved upon a sacred temple of 
the Chinese, dating back to 
1000 B.C. there is this saga¬ 
cious comment: "Work done 
with dirty hands is worthless." 
The road to cleanliness has not 
been a smooth one. In fact, the 
Dark Ages were noted as much 
for their foul odors as for their 
unenlightenment. The Crusad¬ 
ers helped cleanse the soul but 
in their hurry left the body to 
its own devices (consequently, 
both dried up in a heinous moil 
of putrifaction.) Bathing in 
general was attacked from the 
pulpit. With the stench of our 
bodies to shroud our souls our 
progress was indeed slow. 

It is Benjamin Franklin, 
statesman and diplomat, think¬ 
er, inventor, and lightning har¬ 
nesses to whom we owe our 
thanks for first popularizing the 
tub here in America. Mr. 
Franklin’s favorite was the 
French slipper tub and he was 
noted for making use of this 
small but adequate utensil twice 
a week. The custom spread all 
over the country. Dolly Madi¬ 
son established the precedent 
in the White House. Now our 
nation of enlightenment is 
known throughout the world 
as the Bathing Nation. 



Chaplin borrows an old 
Hindu custom: Bathe 
fully clothed and take 
ceremonial sip of 
the bath water after. 


From the Italian film, 
"Furia/'a shot to prove 
cleanliness makes wom¬ 
en attractive to the 
male of the species. 
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For sheer luxury of sensation, the simple tub is supreme. 
Miss Suds, here, gets a dividend of pleasure from the sun. 


tfye Pride of % (Elran 

What is this new sense that makes you gloat over your 
neighbor, as your blood is tingling from the plunge, your 
eyes clear, your cheeks glowing, while her blood, poor 
woman, and her eyes and cheeks are branded with stag¬ 
nation ?—Tis the Pride of the Clean. 

The beautitude of the running tub, the laughter and ener¬ 
getic splashings, compared to the scanty murmur of the old 
wash basin and an unintelligible ’ugh,” are the rewards of 
centuries of hardships, clogged pores, and matutinal depres¬ 
sion. Mankind has entered upon a new era. With soap and 
water now at our disposal, personal pride and civic con¬ 
sciousness will flow in as the dirt flows out. 

But care must be taken else too much pride and too little 
discretion make of the bath an instrument to produce 
titillation and monomania. Mud baths, it is said, are some¬ 
times efficacious in torpid and atomic conditions, in cases 
of long-standing gouty affections, and in cutaneous eruptions. 
One hundred liters of Malvoisie wine will revive tired mus¬ 
cles and may be reused many times. After the last bath dis¬ 
tillation will produce a drinkable brandy. But mud baths are 
for the sickly and the use of wine, while invigorating, may 
result in an unhealthy habit! So beware the temptations of 
the tub; be moderate in the handling of the skin. If your 
body feels like cole slaw and your mind overflows with 
worrisome thoughts, don’t turn to the powder puff, that 
deadly thing which chokes up the pores, "Go Wash." 



Privacy is part of the ritual of bathing. 
Note reception accorded unwelcome intruder 
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bed time stories 


Alter several weeks of rugged man¬ 
euvers, the Marine regiment was sent 
hack for a rest. There they found a con¬ 
tingent of WACs awaiting assignment. 
The Marine Colonel advised the WAC 
Commander to keep her girls indoors to 
avoid the possibility of any “incidents.” 

“There won't be any trouble,” the 
WAC Commander assured him. “My 
girls cati take care of themselves. They 
have it up here,” and she tapped her 
forehead. 

“Madam,” replied the Colonel, “better 
keep ‘ein locked up. Makes no difference 
where they've got it, my boys will find it. 

If a girl doesn't try to hold her shape, 
neither will the boys. 

Two Englishmen, brothers, were shar¬ 
ing a train compartment with an Amer¬ 
ican tourist. As the train sped through 
the green countryside, the American 
said: “Lovely country, this. I spent some 
time here during the war.” 

“What?” piped one of the brothers, 
who was nearly deaf. 

“Likes England,” shouted the other 
brother. 

“Yes,” the former GI went on, “we 
were stationed near the town of Wem¬ 
bley.” 

“What ? What did he say ?” 

“He's been to Wembley.” 

“I 'had a terrific time there,” the 
American reminisced. “There were won¬ 
derful women in that town. I remember 
one who worked in the Red Cross. Lady 
Alice something. Boy, did she know how 
to entertain the troops.” 

“What? What?” the deaf one shrilled. 

His brother leaned over and shouted 
in his ear. “He knows mothaw.” 


Recently a lady guest marched up to 
the desk of a well-known Los Angeles 
hotel. “I thought this was a respectable 
place.” she complained. 

“Is something wrong?” the clerk in¬ 
quired. 

“As I was waiting for the elevator 1 
saw a man chasing a nude girl down the 
hall.” 

“Did he catch her?” 

“No. She made it to her room and 
slammed the door.” 

“Madam, the hotel is still respectable.” 

An interviewer once asked dancer and 
actor Gene Kelly when he first started 
getting interested in girls. 

The forthright reply: “From the mo¬ 
ment I discovered they weren’t boys.” 

A weary and slightly queasy passenger 
was stretched out on a deck chair aboard 
ship trying to rest. A hratty boy was 
playing cowboy nearby, banking away 
at hordes of imaginary Indians and 
kicking up a racket. 

“Run along, sonny,” the traveler sug¬ 
gested. 

“I don’t have to,” the boy retorted. 
“We’re first class and my Daddy says 
1 can play any place on the ship.” 

“Play some other place. I’m trying 
to get some sleep.” 

“That's funny. My Daddy sleeps in 
bed.” 

“Not enough.” the traveler comment¬ 
ed. 

Wife: “I’ve got a lot of things to talk 
to you about.” 

Husband: “That’s a switch. Usually 
it’s the things you haven’t got that you 
want to talk about.” 


The wolfish suitor called at a girl s 
house and found her small brother on 
the front steps. 

“Hi, sonny. Is your sister expecting 

me ?” 

“Yeah.” 

“How do you know?” 

“She’s gone out.” 

A group of medical students were 
touring an asylum. They came upon an 
inmate and asked him his name. 

“Bismarck,” was the reply. 

“Last time,” said one of the students, 
“you were Napoleon.” 

“I know,” the inmate said. “That was 
by my first wife.” 

A timid husband came home and found 
his wife in the arms of another man. 
Seizing the man’s umbrella, he raised it 
high in the air, waved it menacingly, 
then brought it sharply dow r n on his knee 
and broke it. 

“There,” he said vehemently. “I hope 
it rains.” 

The government was building a secret 
uranium plant in the wilds of New Mex¬ 
ico. Despite strict security, small amounts 
of the vital material seemed to be dis¬ 
appearing. The guards narrowed the 
suspects down to one little man who 
left the plant each day trundling a wheel¬ 
barrow filled with excelsior and other 
refuse. Day after day they searched 
him and the trash carefully but could 
never find any contraband. Finally the 
guards gave up. “Look,” they said to the 
little man, “we know* you’re getting away 
w T ith something, but we don’t know how. 
If w^e promise not to arrest you. will 
you tell us how you’re getting the uran¬ 
ium out of here?” 

“Uranium? I’m stealing wheelbar- 
rows." 

The teenage girl w-as buying her first 
formal. She chose a strapless gown and 
when she got it home, her mother pro¬ 
tested even before it w r as out of the box. 
“Don’t even try it on,” she said. “You're 
simply not old enough to wear a dress 
like that.” 

At that point her father interceded. 
“Let her try it on,” he said. “If it stays 
up, she’s old enough to w r ear it.” 

Two hoppers strolling down New 
York’s Fifth Avenue passed the site 
where a skyscraper was being erected. 
A huge girder slipped its sling and 
crashed thirty stories to the street just 
behind them. Neither turned around, but 
one asked, “What do you suppose that 
was ?” 

“E-natural,” replied the other. 
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file hunter had roamed the plains of 
Africa tor days without tracking down 
a lion. On his way back to camp, with 
just one round of ammunition in his 
ride, he suddenly came face to face with 
a big lion. He flung his gun to his shoul¬ 
der, fired, and missed. The lion crouched 
and leaped, but his spring carried him 
over the hunter’s head. The hunter 
dashed to the safety of camp. 

Next morning the hunter was giving 
himself some target practice to improve 
his aim when he heard a noise in the 
brush. Parting the bushes he saw in a 
small clearing the lion he had encoun¬ 
tered the day before. The lion was prac¬ 
ticing short jumps. 


The landlord was questioning a pros¬ 
pective tenant. “We try to keep this a 
very quiet building,” he said. “Do you 
have anv children ?” 

“No.” 

“Musical instruments? A hi-fi set?” 

“No.” 

“Pets? A dog, cat, parrot? Anything 
like that ?” 

“No, but sometimes my fountain pen 
scratches like hell.” 


En route to New York the lady's car 
broke down in the wilds of New' Jersey 
at night. Spotting a light in the distance, 
she went forth and found herself at the 
portals of a nudist colony. While they 
had no phone, they didn’t lack hospitality 
and invited her to spend the night. 

Relating this experience to her friends 
a few days later, the ladv told about the 
butler next morning bringing in “the 
most delightful breakfast tray I have 
ever seen.” 

“How did you know it was the but¬ 
ler ?” asked one of her audience. 

“Honey, it sure wasn’t the maid.” 


There's a card making the rounds of 
the printing trade in New' York that 
contains the following vital statistics: 
Population of the U.S. 163.000,000 

Those over 65 51,000,000 

Left to do the w ? ork 112.000.000 

Those under 21 54.000.000 

Left to do the wwk 58,000.000 

Government emploved 25.000,000 

L-t-d-w ’ 33.000.000 

In the armed forces 5.000,000 

L-t-d-w 28,000.000 

fn state or citv jobs 24,000.000 

L-t-d-w " 4,000,000 

In hospitals or asvlums 3,800,000 

L-t-d-w ' 200,000 

Bums who won’t work 175.000 

L-t-d-w 25.000 

fn pens and jails 24,998 

Left to do the work—you and me— 

and I’m getting tired. 


Ken Murray s favorite telegram joke 
is the one about the young man who was 
waiting in the reception room of his 
father's office when a Western Union 
boy delivered a wire. The cute secretary 
buzzed the intercom. “Mr. Naplehanger, 
a wire just arrived from your East 
coast salesman. Shall I read it?” 

“Go ahead.” 

“Am in Hanover today Stop,” the 
girl read. “Got five orders Stop Opened 

TWO NEW ACCOUNTS STOP WlLL BE IN 

Montpelier Friday Stop . . .” 

“Jerome.” Mr. Naplehanger bellowed 
over the intercom. “Leave the girl alone 
and let her read the wire.” 


First chorine: “So the check from 
vour rich boyfriend bounced?” 

Second chorine: “Yes, it came back 
stamped insufficient fun.” 


The son away at college had been put 
on a strict allowance by his father but 
poker debts soon made it imperative that 
he get more money out of the old boy. 
Remembering an Irish setter that was 
the father’s pride and jov, the son wired 
home: RELIABLE MAN HERE CAN 
TEACH REDDY TO TALK FOR 
300 DOLLARS STOP ARE YOU IN¬ 
TERESTED? It worked. Money and 
dog arrived soon. In a few w r eeks, how¬ 
ever, the boy was again in debt. Cross¬ 
ing his fingers, he sent off another wire: 
REDDY NOW TALKING STOP 
FOR ANOTHER THREE HUN¬ 
DRED HE CAN LEARN TO READ. 
Once again, the father came through. 
After this the boy stayed away from 
poker and out of debt. When he arrived 
home after exams, his father demanded 
to see Reddy at once. “Where is he? I 
want to hear him talk.” 

“Take it easy, Father. I have some¬ 
thing to tell you about that dog.” 

“Speak up. Where is he?” 

“A few days ago as we were getting 
ready to come home, I said to him, ‘Soon 
we’ll be seeing Father again, Reddy. 
Won't that be wonderful?’ He was 
reading a paper and I was shaving. 
Reddy put down the paper and said. 
‘So we’ll be seeing the old man again, 
eh? I wonder if he still takes that sexy 
blonde out to dinner three nights a 
week when lie’s supposed to be work¬ 
ing.’ Well, father, when I heard Reddy 
talk like that I w r as so shocked and 
angry I took my razor and cut his 
throat.” 

After a long pause the father leaned 
forward. “Son, there’s just one thing 
l w r ant to know. Are you sure that son- 
of-a-bitch is dead?” 
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Tlie Horn 


( Continued f 

only a woman, in the candor of dissipation, can be; and 
beside her Edgar looked pale, delicate, even curiously ef¬ 
feminate. She had always been strangely respectful of him, 
even when swarms of white men had fidgeted at her elbow, 
pleading to fasten her bracelets, even when easy money 
had turned her life hectic and privileged; she had looked 
at him, even then, with a tawny, resentful respect, like a 
commoner with a sickly prince. She had sensed that he 
could see, and it always, just for an instant, blurred her 
picture of herself. 

Now she was drinking heavily out of a silver-headed, 
leather-jacketed pocket flask; her eyes grown flashing and 
wet. The spaniel lay on her thighs, subdued, with the natural 
humility dogs often have before the antics of humans, and 
she poked and patted and cooed to him loudly, as if trying 
to goad him into a bewildered bark. 

Edgar finished his chorus and gave it to Cleo on the piano, 
who never soloed; for whom the dreadful spaces of thirty- 
four open bars held no terrors, but small interest either; 
and then he slowly turned his back on her, a dreamy, some¬ 
how witless grin weakening his face as he muttered non¬ 
sense with the drummer. 

His absolute lack of recognition in these first moments 
was the surest sign of Geordie that he was electrically aware 
of her movements there in the room, but something in him 
was indestructible, some merciless pride with which he 
chose to victimize himself. Only he could smash or break it. 
Some said, after all, that he had gotten her on the mor¬ 
phine habit she threw only when, at the height of her 
glittering success, she had been arrested for “possession and 
addiction”; other rumors went that love between them had 
been a stunted, hot-house pantomime, always lurching on 
the shadowy edges of sensations—as queer and deformed 
as Edgar himself; and certainly he had liberated a gnaw in 
her that had, ever since, run wild, even amuck, enslaving 
her to a vision of life he only entertained for himself, an 
ironical indulgence of whim he had only endorsed, with 
passion, for a brief season, and then unaccountably drifted 
away, leaving her stranded in it, gnashing her teeth. 

She began to chatter with vicious affection when he took 
his reed into his mouth like a thumb and blew a windy 
yawp—trapped into the chatter as in everything else, because 
his placid, punishing indifference (not only to her but to all 
the real world) was yet another symbol of some incalculable 
superiority. Her mouth, as it snarled and quivered, was (to 
all the stunned young men like Walden, who, years before, 
had thirsted after her like an ideal), to them, indescribably, 
cruelly sensual, as though she were about to faint from some 
morbid and exhilarating thought. But only her mouth had 
learned the tricks of contempt, brittleness, and sophistica¬ 
tion. Her eyes glowed steadily with something else, and as 
Walden looked at her, in these first moments that seemed 
supercharged with tension and thus unendurably long, he 
saw (as this morning he seemed fated to see everything that 
had been under his nose for years) the nature of that some¬ 
thing else; saw that her long, shapely neck had started to 
wrinkle; saw she had expensive powder in her armpits 
where there should have been soft, dark hair; saw some 
sweet rot in her; and knew there was a flaw now where 
there had been none before, a flaw developed by a life that 
had carved a black cross on her forehead; and then sensed 
the woman in her flesh again, now gone slightly stale, and 
remembered that some said even the dog had licked it. 

Edgar chose this moment to blow sweet, as a final pas- 
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sionless mockery of the auspiciousness of sentiment others 
might be feeling in that situation. His sound was disarm¬ 
ingly feeble, in earnest; but meant to prove, by some in¬ 
most private irony, that he was, if so he chose, a timeless 
man. And at that moment, just as Geordie’s eyes drifted 
across him to something else, the saxophone, hanging limp 
against one thigh, stirred and came up, and there was (for * 

just that second) a corresponding stir of vigor in his sound; 
and then he fell back into the vapid, thin tone, his horn 
descending, as if to say (and Walden heard) that he would $ 

be a slave to nothing; not even the genius inside him. His 
obsession (and all men are dominated by something) was his 
last secret, the note he carefully never blew. 

To Walden (for that moment paralyzed, turned outward, 
will-less), Edgar seemed a mask over a mask; all encrusted in 
an armored soul. Some said, he knew, that Geordie had once 
stripped the masks away, one by one, with no intent but 
desire, and had a hint of the inside, and been driven wanton 
out of helplessness. The secret must have been (as it most 
always is) that his need was formless, general; a need which 
persists only because no satisfaction could ever be fashioned 
for it; an inconceivable thing in a woman, a thing forever 
mysterious and infuriating to her; but something peculiarly 
male, the final emblem of imperfection, impotence; but with 
a terrifying power to wound or create, the Jeremiah-like 
power of a fury at powerlessness. 

So they were alone in all that room, absolutely locked to¬ 
gether and alone, and yet steadfastly refusing to notice each 
other, and Walden knew that Edgar would blow all night 
if necessary, burst a lung, dredge himself to obliterate her— 
and not because he cared, not for her; but because of him¬ 
self. Already somebody was thinking about how he could 
possibly describe it to the “cats in his group” the next night. 

“Man, it was positively the gonest!” would prove far too 
thin, and by the time word of it reached L.A., K.C., Chicago, 
it would be a kind of underground history, one of those 
nights that, passed from mouth to mouth, year upon year, 
become, in the alchemy of gossip, fabulous and Homeric. 
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Cleo, alone of everyone, refused to be drawn into the 
drama of their wills, but looked from Edgar to Geordie, not 
casually or with suspense as the others were, but with an 
expression of trembling, clear-eyed sorrow, his little hands 
automatically making the sad chords on which Edgar was 
shaping his humiliation of sadness, his lips saying softly 
over and over again: "Oh, man, what for. Oh, man, why. 
Oh, man, no!" Edgar only wiped a phrase across the words 
and wiggled his hips. 

Walden, too, was struck dumb, all eyes, somehow horrified, 
for now Geordie's mouth was capped with straining avidity 
around the neck of the flask, the spaniel staring up at her 
with baffled, dark eyes. Even Edgar watched this over his 
horn with a half-hidden, secretive smirk; and Walden, at 
that instant, suddenly thought of him as a Black Angel- 
something out of the sacred, rainy nights of his childhood 
when his mother had tried to remember the Bible her 
mother had once, long ago in a bayou town, read to her; 
and gotten it all mixed and filled it in herself in a droning, 
righteous whisper—till Satan carried a razor and Babylon 
was a place in midnight Georgia, and the fallen angels were 
black bucks run wild through the county like the city-boys 
in the Cadillac, and even Jehovah wore a Kluxer’s sheet, and 
everyone was forever lost. Edgar was a Black Angel, and 
half the tug Walden had always heard in his music was 
right there, clear and unavoidable—the dark-half, the 
damned-half, the sweet-demon-half. Edgar was a Black Angel 
all right, and Walden suddenly knew; for like many people 
brought up on the Bible like a severe laxative, he often 
thought, without whimsy, about angels and suchlike. Not 
that he believed, that wasn’t necessary; but sometimes when 
he played and stared up into a rose spotlight so as to con¬ 
centrate, he thought about some possible heaven, some de¬ 
cent kind of life—and groped blindly like any man. 

If he had better understood himself and the inconsolable 
ambiguity of men s aspirations, the unforgivable thing he 
did then might not have stunned him so. But he did not 
understand, and knew little of the concept upon which men 
struggle to define their existence (although down in his 
heart waited a single note of music that he felt would 
shatter all discord into harmony), and so when he found 
himself suddenly beside Edgar, his horn clipped to its 
swing around his neck, and heard himself break into the 
pedestrian chorus of "Out of Nowhere" that Edgar was 
blowing, he was filled with the same sense of terror that 
had swept over him the first time, ten years ago, that he 
stood up before live, ominous drums and cut out a piece 
of himself. Only it was worse, because there was a com¬ 
plex protocol to "after-hours"; unwritten, inarticulate, but 
accepted by even the most beardless tyro with the taped-up, 
second-hand horn for which he did not even own a case— 
certain, in his feverish preoccupation with himself, that he 
had found the idea. There was a protocol and it did not 
countenance an uninvited intrusion from the watchers, no 
matter who. Even a man suddenly possessed by an unen¬ 
durable impulse to blow was expected to wait his time and 
keep his head. On top of that, Walden (thought of among 
musicians as a "good, cool tenor," who was reliable, with 
sweet ideas, and a feel for riffs, but one who had not yet 
found his way) was presuming upon Edgar Pool, revered 
from a distance by everyone who came later and blew more; 
whose eccentricities were accorded the tolerance due to any¬ 
one embittered by neglect; and whose lonely eminence as 
"The Horn" was beyond challenge, a matter of sentimental 
history. What Walden did, then, was unheard of. 

But he started the next twelve bars nevertheless, keeping a 
simple tasty line. Edgar, reed still between loose lips, gave 



him a startled, then slyly amused glance, telling Walden, all 
in a flash, that for the audacity and the stupidity of the move 
he would do him the honor of "cutting" him to pieces, bar 
to bar, horn to horn. But the affront had shocked everyone 
else; the room was frozen, speechless; and Walden knew he 
was, in effect saying to them: "I secede from the protocol, the 
law," and further (and this he did not know, though it was 
the truth of what he felt) : "What I know must be done can¬ 
not be done within it." But thereby he was placing himself 
outside their mercy and their judgment, in a no-man s-land 
where he must go alone. Only Geordie was not transfixed; a 
slow, quivering smile had curled her lips, and her fingers 
had left the spaniel’s ears. 

Edgar leaped back easily, satirizing Walden’s last idea, 
playing it three different ways, getting a laugh, horn hung 
casually out of one side of his mouth. The drums slammed 
in perfectly on top of Cleo’s remonstrative chord, and 
Walden started to swing one shoulder, playing sweet when it 
was his turn, knowing they would take only six bar breaks 
from then on, to tighten the time, and finally only four, 
where a man had to make himself clear and be concise; the 
last gauntlet where a misfingered note could be the end. 

Edgar slouched there beside him, as if playing with one 
hand yawping, honking, aping him; and only his beady 
eyes were alive, and they were sharp, black points of irony 
and rage; not, somehow, at the ill-mannered challenge, but 
at something else, a memory that made him old in the re¬ 
calling. And Walden looked into those eyes, and blew a 
moving phrase that once another Edgar might have blown, 
and was, at last, victim of the naive core of his heart, the 
unthought-out belief that it mustn’t be Edgar’s way. He 
looked at Edgar, loving him even in all his savage, smear¬ 
ing mockery, battling not him but the dark side of that 
black-angel soul; bringing light. 

It got hotter, tighter, and Cleo, staring at Walden as at 
a barefoot man exulting on a street corner, laid down solid, 
uncritical chords for both, that it might be fair and just. 

Walden looked at Edgar, sweating now and gloomily 
intent, and blew four bars of ringing melody, so compelling 
that Edgar stumbled taking off, unable to remember himself 
(for "cutting” was, after all, only the Indian-wrestling of lost 
boyhood summers, and the trick was getting your man off 
balance). And then Walden came back clear, and suddenly 
knew (so beyond doubt he almost faltered) that his was 
the warmer tone, that this was what he had always meant; 
and so experienced a moment of incredible, hairbreadth joy. 

The silence in the room came apart, because music was 
fair contest. The crowd unwillingly shifted the center of 
their prejudices, acknowledging that "something was hap¬ 
pening," and between phrases Walden could hear Geordie 
crying sharply: "Blow! Blow!" but, looking to find her 
rocking back and forth, eyes narrowed now to bright wicks, 
could not tell at whom she cried, and did not, he realized. 
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consider himself her champion; but was only bringing light. 

Edgar was shuffling forward and blew four bars of a de¬ 
mented cackle, and, for an instant, they were almost shoulder 
to shoulder, horn to horn in the terrible equality of art, pour¬ 
ing into each wild break (it felt) the substance of their 
separated lives—crazy, profound Americans, both! For 
America, as only they knew it who had wandered like fur¬ 
tive Minnesingers across its billboard wastes to the scream¬ 
ing distances, turned half-a-man sour, hard-bitten, barren, 
but awakened a grieving hunger in his heart thereby. 

In Edgar’s furious, scornful bleat sounded the moronic 
horn of every merciless Cadillac shrieking down the highway 
with a wet-mouthed, giggling boy at the wheel, turning the 
American prairie into a graveyard of rusting chrome junk; 
the idiot-snarl that filled the jails and madhouses and legis¬ 
latures; some final dead-wall impact. And in Walden, no 
sky-assaulter but open-eyed, there was the equally crazy 
naivete that can create a new, staggering notion of human 
life and drive some faulty man before it through the cities, 
to plant an evangelist on every atheist Times Square, a 
visionary in any godless road-house, the impulse that makes 
cranks and poets and bargain-drivers; that put up a town at 
the end of every unlikely road, and then sent someone with 
foolish curiosity to see what was there. 

This time Walden had the last chorus to himself, having 
earned it. By that same unspoken protocol, it was understood 
by everyone that he had "cut,” and so Edgar stepped back— 
for though the victor might venture outside the law, the 
victim, having nothing left, must abide by it. And Edgar 
accepted. The crowd was on its feet when the drums signi¬ 
fied by a final, ecstatic slam that it was over, Geordie stand¬ 
ing too, but in all the shouting and heated laughter there, 
she alone was motionless, grave. 

Walden s moment of joy had gone ofif somewhere, and 
he felt a chill of apprehension and so swung on Edgar, one 
hand extended vaguely as if to right himself. But Edgar, un¬ 
snapping his horn, half-turned from the room, only glanced 
at him once—a withering, haunted look, a look he had prob¬ 
ably never shown anyone before; and leveled now at Walden, 
without malice, only as a sort of grisly tribute to his prowess 
and his belief. It was to be Walden’s spoils: that bewildered 
stare about the eyes of another man, whose effort, even to 
punish himself out of pride, had been thwarted. It was a 
look which had a future, from which heavy, fatal conse¬ 
quences must proceed; and with it went a weak, lemonade 
grin, meant only to cover the wince of nausea; for Walden 
knew then that Edgar had horrified himself, like a drunk who 
sees, in the single, focused moment of hangover, the twitch¬ 
ing, blotchy ruin of his own face, the shadow across his eyes 
—knowing all along that the horror will not fight down the 
thirst, knowing then that he is damned. 

At that, Edgar turned, leaving his horn abandoned there, 
and limped away, pausing only at Geordie, not to touch her, 
but only to peer at her for an instant, mutter something 
almost without moving those stony lips, and disappeared into 
the crowd, making for the exit. Walden's hand still lay, 
half-spread, on the air, and he felt, for the first waking time, 
the import of tampering, for whatever the reason, with an¬ 
other man’s tussle with fate. 

Then Cleo was at his elbow, staring past him after Edgar, 
eyes moist with alarm, voice choked with shock as he ex¬ 
claimed in an undertone: "Catch him before he dies! Catch 
him!" And he, too, ran away through the milling crowd, 
still on the side of sweetness, knowing where it lay, looking 
neither to right nor left. 

So Walden stood there alone in the light, isolated in his 
achievement, and by it, breathless and transformed, the way 


a man feels who has, on an impulse coming up from far 
down in his soul, totally altered his life all in a moment, 
and who then looked up, stunned, to discover himself in a 
new moral position to everything around him. And in that 
dazzling isolation, only Geordie approached him, coming so 
close her fragrances swirled thickly through his head, and 
he saw that she was exhausted, sobered, and somehow re¬ 
signed. For just a second they were caught in an odd, im¬ 
personal affinity, and in that second, she whispered: "Don’t 
worry. Don’t you worry now. You know what he said to 
me? He only said: 'He sounded good.’ Just that. Don’t 
you worry now, honey." 

She gave him a last, wan, forgiving half-smile just as her 
escorts hurried up, one of them snuggling the sleepy spaniel, 
and Walden knew, for all the smile and for all the words, 
that she was worried nevertheless. But she turned and glided 
away then, as though she too were going under; leaving him 
standing there by himself, while people he had known for 
years clustered and exclaimed around him as though he 
were a notorious stranger, and he held his head up man¬ 
fully under their praises. 

Sitting on his bed, it all came back with blinding clarity 
between gulps of coffee; all of a piece, all in an instant, 
undamaged by sleep. He got up, shivering with the memory, 
to pour himself the second cup and realize, with dumb 
acceptance, that this was to be the first afternoon of his life. 

He had brought the light all right, but the conflicts in a 
man’s nature were not to be resolved by light alone. Edgar 
had fled in disgust and despair at what it had revealed, 
fled from the light because it was not for him anymore; 
fled, open-eyed anyway, into the murk that had always 
stood around him. The light had only shown him an inevita¬ 
ble path. Walden was frozen, even now hours later, by the 
power one man had over another; it sickened something 
trusting in him, even though he could not disbelieve the clear 
impulse which had prodded him to stand up. But the con¬ 
sequences of an action were endless, and he could not see 
the end of this particular one. He had taken a stand for 
once, and as he had discovered about his tone, so he had, for 
once and all, damned himself to going his way. 

Then he knew that sometime, perhaps in the cramped, 
second-sax chair of one of those tireless, all-but-forgotten 
road-bands of the mythical past, this awful moment of human 
commitment must have been pushed up to Edgar too, and, 
without thought or hesitation, he had leapt in, cutting his 
road alone; and blown, as himself, for the first time, and 
started down (for that was his unswervable direction) as he 
went up, started toward that morning and Walden by 
finally tapping the sources of himself, and letting his sound 
out. That was the only secret, and Walden wondered, with 
all the astonishment of a new idea, what his end would be. 

From now on, he realized as he stood before the bed, 
suddenly amazed by his nakedness, there would be dreams 
through the mornings when he alone slept in the busy 
world, and, when he awoke, all the irritations and responsi¬ 
bilities of age and work. The armistice with sleep and dis¬ 
cord had been forever broken. From now on he had to 
fight for his life and his vision like every man. 

At that, the quiet loneliness of self-knowledge descended 
over him like a prophetic hint of the shroud toward which 
all lives irrevocably progress; and he remembered what Cleo 
had said just that morning: "Catch him before he dies!" 

And wondered if that was to be part of it too. But, 
putting the wondering aside for then, he set himself to dress¬ 
ing methodically. This was his first day in a strange, lone¬ 
some country, and one part of it, anyway, was knowing that 
it could not be postponed any longer. 
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notes 
from the editor 


Vo geler's Nuggets 

Cockfighting, like adultery, is illegal in 
the U.S. and almost as popular. It has been 
estimated that there are anywhere from two 
to five million followers of the game, most 
of them in the South. They congregate in 
cars, then caravan off to some secret and 
secluded spot, usually a barn, and spend the 
afternoon or evening betting feverishly on 
the valor and endurance of their favorite 
roosters. When we decided to run "Path¬ 
ological Aggression" (page 54), we intended 
to change the name Nuggets, as a breed of 
cock. Author Vogeler advised against this, 
saying that he had shipped Nuggets to 
Hawaii, Guatemala, Mexico, Puerto Rico, San 
Salvador, and Guam, as well as all parts of 
the U.S., where they had held their own 
against the world’s fiercest competition, and 
that substituting a fictitious name for the 
strain would rob the piece of validity and 
authenticity. Knowing that Vogeler knows 
his way around gamecocks—he raises ’em, 
breeds ’em, sells ’em, draws 'em (a couple of 
his sketches are on page 56) fights ’em, and 
writes about ’em—we accepted his advice 
and left the Nuggets in NUGGET. 


Subscriptions 

Due to circumstances beyond our control 
we are temporarily unable to accept sub¬ 
scriptions. We are expanding our distribution 
to dealers so you should have no difficulty 
finding NUGGET at your favorite newsstand. 
We very much appreciate the growing interest 
and good will that is reflected in the many 
letters we are receiving from readers. 

Algren on beauty 

Recently an interviewer got Nelson Algren 
(author of "A Walk on the Wild Side," a 
best selling novel, despite critical complaints) 
on the subject of beauty. 

"Beautifying the ugly or uglifying the 
beautiful isn’t my trade," Algren said. "Look 
at it this way. Would you rather hear Liberace 
playing Hot Diggety or Louis Armstrong 
singing Blues in the Night? Who could deny 
that the conformity of Zsa Zsa Gabor’s 
features are much closer to perfection than 
Anna Magnani’s—yet who is the real beauty? 
When I hear Miss Patti Page her voice seems 
perfectly pitched and it doesn’t do a thing 
for me. But when Marlene Dietrich talk-sings 
her way through Lili Marlene, in a voice little 
better than my own, it shakes me like a wind. 

"The face, the voice, the music that have 
true beauty belong to people too full of life 
to be afraid of making mistakes. When you 
sing it safe, paint it safe, write it safe, you 
paint and write and sing the life out of it." 

A perusal of Algren’s piece in the current 
issue (see page 20), a fragment from his 
lively and lyrical new book, will prove that 
he is one writer who writes as he thinks. 

Algren, incidentally, has a noteworthy Point 


Four program for young writers 

1. Never play cards with a man called 

"Doc" 

2. Never eat at a place called "Mom’s" 

3. Never sleep too long in a short bed 

4. Never sleep with a woman whose trou¬ 
bles are worse than your own. 


Wolfe at the door 

After graduating from Yale, Bernard 
Wolfe, author of this issue’s lead-off story 
(and if you’ve read a funnier one recently, 
we’d like to hear about it), spent several 
years soaking up experience, capital E. He 
taught psychology at a girl’s school (Bryn 
Mawr), served as bodyguard to Trotsky in 
Mexico (the assassians got to the guy after 
Wolfe left the job), sailed around with the 
Merchant Marine for a couple of years, edited 
newsreels, did scientific reporting, and spent 
three years as an assistant to Showman Billy 
Rose, during which he got to know Broadway 
better than most men know their wives. He 
began putting all this knowledge into a re¬ 
markable variety of books: "A Study of Race 
Relations in Popular American Culture,” 
"Limbo” (a novel), "Really the Blues’ 
(with Mezz Mezzrow), "Hypnotism Comes of 
Age" (with Raymond Rosenthal), and will be 
coming up this fall or winter with a strong 
new novel, "In Deep,” half of which takes 
place under water. With many short stories 
and TV credits behind him, Wolfe is com¬ 
manding more and more attention as one of 
the country’s most promising writers and 
seems to be on the threshold of a brilliant 
career. 



On page 23 of the May issue of your maga¬ 
zine—"Says Novella, I like everything 
big’. ..." Counting the toes on her left foot 
I see what she means. Sure looks like six 
toes to me. 

Chester Cone 
Sturgis, Michigan 


I had to write to tell you that the filth you 
print and publish is not fit for animals. What 
a degraded standard of minds you men must 
have to blacken other people’s minds with 
your magazine. 

I am aware of the fact that this letter will 
only be laughed at but my disgust at seeing 
such trash published compelled me to tell you 
what I think of you and your readers. 

M. Loedy 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Thanks for a new, and I do mean different, 
face for my old pocket watch. 

Am enclosing a pic of the result I achieved 
by using your so called clock face. 

D. A. Murray 
Mason City, Iowa 


Whatsa matter Pop. Why can t I get 
NUGGET oftener than every two months? 
Are you guys try in’ to stall off the jail sen¬ 
tences? Are you scared on accounta you think 
some people like this Mrs. F.W. might make 
trouble? I’m not suggestin’ how you should 
handle F.W. That’s your problem but Mrs 
F.W. don’t buy the mag cause she likes it and 
I do so pay attention to me and forget this 
other chick. 

What I want to say is I like women and 
your magazine all in one breath and the only 
way I could be any happier is if I had more 
women and more of your magazine and they 
all had less on. 

Stay with it. 

Harold Wren 
Hartford, Conn 


As much as I hate to write letters I couldn’t 
resist the urge to compliment you on such a 
magnificent magazine. 

I would also like to give you a piece of 
advice: Don’t pay any attention to an old 
witch like "Mrs. F.W." I’m pretty sure the 
thing she objects to in your magazine is the 
almost nude picture of the feminine gender. 
I would like to say I’m sure that she had to 
display more than thighs and breasts to 
change her former title "Miss” to "Mrs.” 

James Grove 
Editor, The Port 
and Starboard Press 
U.S.S. Mount McKinley 


The Anatomy Lesson is a great story and I 
predict it will be counted with the best of 
1956. 


I am forced to agree with Matthew Raw¬ 
lings of New York. You need more stories 
of the Swamp Fever variety and greater de¬ 
tail in the photographs of the female form. 
Let’s make some changes. 

Sam Duane 
Flint, Mich. 


A serious complaint concerns "The Oldest 
Game" in the May issue. You’d have a better 
magazine if you left stuff like that out of it. 
We don’t like to have sex crammed down our 
throats, you know. We like to fill in the 
details ourselves. Experts like yourselves 
would realize that near-obscenity gets you 
nowhere—in literature or in dealing with 
women. 

Subtlety, boy. subtlety. 

Dale Kramer 
South Dakota 



William Thompson 
Hollywood, California 
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Happy Standing Up 

(Continued from page 47) 


dame in Anchorage could Indian wrestle pretty good,” he 
said, pivoting his head experimentally. "Never came up 
against a dame jujitsued." 

Betsy sat down on a sofa. "I can box pretty well too. 
I used to go around with a trainer in Stillman’s Gym.” 

"What’s it with you, baby? What you expect to do for 
your money, toast marshmallows or something shady like 
that?" 

"That’s where the whole misunderstanding is! I don’t 
expect to do anything for my money! I don’t expect any 
money!" 

"Let’s see—am I getting the picture? You put out for 
free? You’re in some other line of work altogether?" 

"I don’t put out, or up, or down, or anything , for good¬ 
ness sake. If you must know, I’m a virgin." 

Biff flinched, as others might at the mention of a social 
disease. Was this a gag? Didn’t figure—Robell would have 
to be in on it, and that polecat wouldn’t have the nerve. 
Biff found himself getting interested. Virgin—it was a chal¬ 
lenge. Mort must have figured he could handle it. Biff’s 
mood brightened, he flashed a big I’m-with-you smile. 

"Well," he said. "How’s about a drink?” 

"I’m not much of a drinker," she said, "but I’m a great 
admirer of your work, Mr. Jordan." 

He started to mix two highballs at the bar. He knew what 
the build-up called for: a few suavely administered doses of 
the special drink called the Round Heeler. The recipe for 
this seduction drink came from a Hollywood leading man 
who had recently been given a suspended sentence for 
statutory rape. (The hotel apartment Biff was secretly oc¬ 
cupying now belonged to this friend, who had no use for 
it because, by the terms of his probation, he couldn’t cross 
the California state line.) Theory was to feed them the sweet 
talk, and in between all the chit and chat, slip them these 
mickeys—drinks loaded with three or four jiggers but never 
mixed, so the first sips would taste real harmless and by the 
time they were down near the bottom their tastebuds were 
slugged. 

"You see 'Ordeal in Santa Fe’?’’ he said chattily. "There’s 
talk about me getting an Oscar for it." 

"It had a very human situation. The people were so real.'’ 
She downed half her drink. "Goodness, but I’m thirsty." 

"You talk about the technical side of pictures very good. 
Ever thought about writing up movies for a career?" 

"Oh, heavens, no. I’m more at home on the acting end." 

"Say—you an actress?" 

"Well, yes. Of course, what I’m doing right now is 
mostly TV. You know, dramatic things on TV. But the 
movies are my real ambition, I want to do something serious. 
I admire your work so much because it’s serious, you know. 

"What were you thinking, I could land a part some¬ 
where?" He took her empty glass and went to refill it. 

"Oh, I hope you won't get the wrong idea about me, Mr. 
Jordan, ’ she said. "Naturally, I jumped at the chance to meet 
you because your work just knocks me out." 

He lifted his eyes from the carpet. "Betsy," he said, 
"you’re very nice crockery. You’re really put together. You 
would probably photograph fine, especially on the right side." 

"Think so?" she said. "Gosh." 

"You got possibilities—you know something? There’s a 
part in this new picture you could play just great, maybe. 
I could fix it up to have a test." 

He took her glass and went to fill it again. She was still 
breathless and wide-eyed when he came back. 


"You weren’t just saying that about the test?" she said. 

"To my way of thinking you show a lot of promise." 

"If I thought you were serious." 

"This is on the level." 

"I would give anything for a chance like that." 

"I’ll say this much, you got good features." His fingers 
ran down her cheek, followed the lines of her chin, ad¬ 
journed to her neck. He leaned closer from his chair and 
put his other hand on her knee. "Classy legs, too," he said 
professionally, raising her dress above her knees. 

"They tell me I project real great on TV." She pulled 
her dress down. 

"I can see how you would." He lifted the gown again. 

"They say my walk is very unusual," she said, smoothing 
the dress back into place. 

"Walking is the key to the whole thing." He took her 
glass and went to the bar again. When he came back he sank 
down on the sofa next to her. "Another point. It’s a whole 
problem of how you show up in the close shots, say for 
instance it’s a love scene. A lot of girls, there’s no give 
to them at all." He put his arm around her and slid his 
hand down her back until it was cupped under her. 

"It’s mostly a thing of arching your back so in the mid¬ 
dle you’re reaching out but on top and bottom you’re back¬ 
ing away." She shifted her position, leaving his hand caress¬ 
ing air. 

"Trick is to keep the muscles loose," he said, putting 
his hand over her left breast. "Not to be fighting it all 
the time." 

"One thing bothered me on 'Ordeal’." She turned toward 
him until his hand slipped away to her shoulder. "About 
the gambler’s sister, I mean. She was too blah in the love 
scenes. It looked like somebody took her spine away." 

"You have to play it soft, but not flabby. I’ll give you 
that." He dropped his hand to her left thigh. 

"The way she kept trying to push you away, in that scene 
where she slapped your face. It didn’t have any authority. 
She was such a lump, when she slapped you it wasn’t in 
character at all." She moved her thigh away and stood up. 

"With you," Biff said, "we could build up the muscle 
idea right at the start. We could show a scene where you’re 
doing jujitsu with some cavalry officers from the Army 
post, give you some touches like a spitfire, a little on the 
tomboy side, needing to be tamed." He stood up and put his 
arms around her shoulders, then lowered them until his 
hands rested on her haunches. "I think when you show a 
virgin is a kind of tomboy, in blue jeans and wrastling like 
a wildcat with young fellows, it’s very exciting." 

"When do you think you can arrange for the test? I'm 
so excited about it." 

He thought hard: he was scheduled to take off for Paris 
Saturday morning. "Sunday, maybe." He was staring down 
at her deep cleavage, half exposed by the low lines of the 
strapless gown. "I’d like to get a better picture of your 
build, though. If I could just get some idea—" 

"Right now," she said, backing off a step, "I’d love to 
show you some other jujitsu things. There’s a way of 
slicing a person in the back of the neck with a kind of 
rabbit punch except you use the edge of your hand, right 
where all the nerves come together, you get the exact spot 
and he’s out like a light. I think it would be very dramatic 
to show a girl, somebody like this little tomboy, knocking 
out a big heavy bully like that." 

"I’ll get you another drink," Biff said. 
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The minutes gonged away in his head, and there was no 
progress that he could see anywhere. In the end he was prom¬ 
ising to arrange the test first thing in the morning—also 
muttering something about getting her a reservation on the 
Paris plane with him and contracts signed in advance. 

"Listen!’’ he finally cried out, the world and its tricks 
too much with him. "Think it through on professional 
levels! You can’t make a test without rehearsing! C’mere!" 

Lunging around a table he made a wild leap and caught 
her by the shoulders. "Well just give the scene a run- 
through." He was panting, and shaky on his feet, but his 
hands were meat hooks. "This is how well play it. It’s our 
last hour together and we got to make it convincing." He 
dragged her across the room and toppled her over on a 
big downy white bear rug before the fireplace, and then he 
pounced on her. 

"Now, try to get the mood." She squirmed, but he pressed 
her down. "You understand, I been respecting you like my 
own sister, you’re a right-living woman and I always shine 
up my boots before I come calling, but it’s a crisis. There 
ain’t no time left. Come daybreak I got to lead the posse 
out after these black-market fascist desperados from Paris 
who been rustling our cattle and stirring up the Indians, and 
I may never come back. It’s a now or never thing. You’re a 
good woman and we both want it that way, but you may 
never see me again and we both know it, so we’re weaken¬ 
ing. Be professional! The passion is smoking up, because 
there’s all this hot love in hiding. That’s the structure of 
the scene. It’s got to vibrate, for Chrissake." 

His fingers tore at the front of her dress. She wasn’t 
wearing any undergarments, in a moment her breasts were 
exposed, cradled by the pinch of silk underneath. He went 
wild at the sight, the nipples were two baleful eyes that 
somehow reminded him of his wife. 

"You got to give in to the mood," he said, "Or it won t 
project. Keep it in mind that I’m hitting the trail in the 
morning." His free hand slipped under the bottom folds 
of her dress and went marauding up her shanks. 

"I think I know what you mean," she said. "You want 
some real action. I could probably ad-lib something." 

She freed her right hand. It bolted up, then reversed 
and whipped down, fingers crammed together and the edge 
leading. 

It was not a hammerblow, not a deadweight clump. The 


impact didn’t depend on mass or momentum—the hand 
darted down and recoiled more swiftly, if anything, like 
the snapping whiplash tip of a vacquero’s bullwhacker, off 
the target and away before it was truly on. 

Biff’s head snapped back, then sagged forward with little 
jerking movements, his whole body caught up in a kind of 
rigor mortis. "Gaw, gaw, gaw," he seemed to say, then 
shook violently, then flopped over on his back and lay 
there. His tongue was caught between his feeth and his 
eyelids were going like moths. 

It was three or four minutes before there was any more 
sign of life in him. 

"Not used to taking these falls," he said. "Usually they 
give me a stand-in for the rough spots." 

"That was the trick I wanted to show you," Betsy said. 
"Don’t you think it would project real great?" 

"That hurt something terrible," he said. "Like having 
a French Revolution killotine come down." His lips began 
to quiver. "I never hurt so much excepting twice, once when 
I got caught in a snowstorm up in Alaska and my gums froze 
solid, another time on the ranch when a lousy mink sunk his 
teeth in my ass and held on." Two tears were forming in his 
eyes, like mercury buds, restless. "I’m cold," he said. 

"We’ve got to keep that in too," Betsy said. "It’s a 
great finish. After I demonstrate this trick, to show me up 
as a tomboy, then you come on with the crying and it ends 
on a big emotional note. God, is it ever moving?" 

The phone rang. Stiffly, legs like stilts, Biff got across 
the room and answered it. "Who? Mort? Why, you cactus- 
face, coyote-eye, lizard-brain mother! You mangy-tongue, 
buzzard-beak, cistern-liver, lying rat! I swear, I’ll tear your 
horse thief’s sow heart out with my two bare hands and 
play tennis with it! This ploot’s got a whole Brinks armed 
guard standing duty around her lobby! I give you a simple 
errand-boy job. I say to you send me over a simple C.O.D. 
slice of poontang, and what do I get? A lady wrestler, may 
my own doting mother have a litter of loons! Is that the 
kind of cooperation I get? I bet this no-gash teaches gym 
somewheres, when she ain’t down on the piers dock¬ 
walloping. You spittoon-head, skunk-ass, bilge-swigging—" 

He was so engrossed in his monologue that he didn’t 
notice Betsy was breathing heavily. He didn’t even see her 
when she got her fur-edged wrap from the chair, tiptoed 
to the door, and slipped out. 
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PATHOLOGICAL. AGGRESSION 

(Continued from page 56) 

pit this deciding battle devolved into a test of sheer game¬ 
ness. Panting and staggering, their wings drooping, their 
feet dragging, their eyes half closed in utter weariness, these 
two dauntless, fighting creatures nevertheless charged in¬ 
terminably to the attack, but when they met in the center of 
the pit not even their flaming spirits could lift from the 
ground feet supported by legs whose muscles had spent their 
last bit of energy. Only by ineffectual pecking, accompanied 
by weak fluttering of wings could they continue to show that 
neither would consider the thought of surrender as long as 
he could breathe; and now my hopes of winning the derby 
mounted, as I saw that my Nugget appeared to be more eager 
than the Grey to carry on the feud. 

Contrary to popular belief, victory in the cock pit is not 
always determined by the death of an adversary. Far more 
often the loser is counted out by the referee—much as a prize 
fighter is counted out in the ring. If, at any time and for any 
reason, one of the gamecocks fails to show interest and de¬ 
clines to fight, the handler of the opposing cock can call for 
a count and the referee immediately counts ten, about as 
rapidly as your watch ticks off the seconds. The cocks are then 
handled, sponged and stroked, and again pitted face to face, 
and if either fails to show fight for three successive counts, 
the referee counts twenty, after which the more aggressive 
bird is declared the winner on a technical kayo. 

Again and again, first one cock and then the other would 
break the count by pecking or feebly striking, but at long last 
the greater aggressiveness of my Nugget appeared about to 
pay off. The Law Grey was not only completely spent and 
exhausted—but he appeared to begin to be bored and willing 
to call everything off at the parallel lines which the referee 
drew in the center of the pit—or any other parallel. "To hell 
with it" seemed to be his attitude as, twice in succession my 
Nugget pecked at his swollen head without retaliation. 

I now had two counts and it remained only for the referee 
to county twenty on the third and final count and if the Law 
Grey failed to peck or strike during the counting, the fight 
would go to my Nugget and the thousand dollars would go 
to me. It was not even necessary for my cock to make a hostile 
gesture and as I placed him on the score for the final count 
I prayed for him to let well enough alone and rest quietly 
while his opponent was counted out. But that Nugget under¬ 
stood only one thing in this world and that was to keep on 
fighting as long as he could breathe or as long as there was 
anything to fight. Instead of being content with an armistice, 
which appeared to be all the Grey wanted, he pushed past his 
parallel line pursued the Grey past his and pecked and pecked 
away at the other’s battle-sore head. 

"—fifteen, sixteen, seventeen, eighteen . . ." The referee 
counted on and still the Grey was content to move his weary 
head aside to avoid the persistent and annoying but ineffec¬ 
tual punishment. The referee had only to say "nineteen, 
twenty," and the fight would be over. Two seconds were 
between me and that G-note when suddenly the Grey ap¬ 
peared to lose patience with his tormentor, for he turned and 
struck back a feeble blow—but a blow which landed in 
exactly the right spot. The spur sliced directly into the heart. 
The Nugget dropped dead. 

I told the frustrating tale to my son, a psychiatrist "It 
sounds to me," said the doctor, "like a case of pathological 
aggression." 

Which was simply an erudite way of saying that that damn, 
mean-tempered Nugget cock of mine was so game he was 
nuts. 


WOMEN AND ADULTS NOT ALLOWED 

0 Continued from page 35) 

bronze. The workmanship that had gone into the execution 
of their erotic postures well exemplified the difference be¬ 
tween mere pornography and pornographic art; these retained 
a grace of expression that, if anything, ennobled eroticism. 

Most of them were single figures, though a few were 
groups. Among these was the "marble satyr and goat of fine 
execution, a good deal bawdier in detail than Monaco 
suggests. 

In other cases were bronze and terra-cotta oil lamps fash¬ 
ioned in the phallic symbol. These were found mostly in the 
Victo Storto, a winding street in Pompeii which was a favorite 
haunt of the debauchees. Here the low-class courtesans held 
forth in their bouges , stall-like little rooms with an open 
door leading to the street. Each Venus of the Crossways, as 
they were called in Latin, had her name painted above her 
door, and at the side was one of these lamps, providing the 
only light on the street. 

Running around the walls of both of the secret rooms were 
a series of frescoes and mosaics, each depicting an attitude of 
what my accompanying guard delicately referred to as the 
matr'tmonio . In plainer words they showed the different posi¬ 
tions of copulation. There were several dozen of these, some 
of them faint and faded after being buried for eighteen 
hundred years, the colors of others still bright and strong. 
I am not an enthusiast of early painting, and I have never 
been one to believe that the female nude, pornographic or 
otherwise, can be regarded without some reaction on the 
moral male nervous system, but looking at these I could also 
appreciate the fact that a very real talent had been involved. 

Jutting out from the walls, some of them of modest dimen¬ 
sions, others over a yard long, and all set at a realistic angle, 
were about a dozen street signs of houses of joy, exhibited 
then as frankly as barber poles are on the streets of our 
civilization. The size of the astonishingly faithful phallic 
symbols may have denoted the class of establishment it adver¬ 
tised; if large, it was expensive and for the upper classes; if 
small, it was cheap and perhaps served slaves. 

The establishments also had what amounts to our present- 
day sandwich men, except that in place of two boards they 
wore the most extraordinary hats ever devised by the human 
imagination. There were several of these enormous headgear 
in the secret rooms, literally infested with long, snake-like 
symbols, each a phallic head of Minerva. These were worn 
through the streets by men who shouted the name, attractions, 
and prices to be found at the business houses hiring them. 

Still a third method of advertising was delicately tinted 
murals and frescoes picturing lusty roosters, which were con¬ 
trived in the street walls of these busy concerns. 

The secret rooms now contain over three hundred erotic 
representations of Roman civilization, the large number of 
them from Pompeii, and to them are slowly being added 
others as the work of excavation, only partially completed, 
progresses. They show that Pompeii was the greatest city for 
carnal pleasures of the flesh in the history of the world. 

In relating the story of what I had seen to the impatient 
Signora, I told her first of what had delighted me most. It 
isn’t often that a work of art is amusing. In one of the rooms 
stands a beautifully carved sarcophagus made out of a single 
block of pure gray marble. Some old rounder had it made to 
be buried in, and he must have had a good time in the grave. 
On its sides, fashioned expertly, is a bacchanalian scene in 
bas-relief, showing lusty fauns and blooming nymphs, all 
gloriously drunk, chasing each other, with here and there a 
graphic capture, around and around the tomb forever. 











PREVIEW OF 
A PLEASURE 


Tall, fabulous-figured 
Bette Biehn goes into a 
stretch before modeling 
for as lithe, lissome, 
and lovely a series of 
photos as we have ever 
had the privilege of pre¬ 
senting. See them in the 


NEXT 
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—along with an enter¬ 
taining array of— 
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